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Our apologies are due to our readers for 
allowing the Dee. 15th issue to be a little 
late. The only explanation we have to offer 
is the extra number of pages and the very 
complete index, comprising 3737 references. 
This issue is likewise delayed for the same 
reason. If our readers will use this index 
as they should we feel sure they will par- 
don the delay. 
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In the Shade of the Spanish Moss 


Our cover picture in this issue shows a 
part of the apiary of Harry Hewitt, Apop- 
ka, Florida. The bees in Lakeside apiary 
enjoyed a good flow from orange blossom, 
but since that time the proprietor has had 
to feed forty pounds per colony to keep the 
colonies alive. He hoped to get enough 
from partridge pea to carry them through 
the winter. 

Forest fires in April took all the palmet- 
to, gallberry, and red-bay pasture. 


Ouenrerenersencecnrencenesonren 


Prominent Wisconsin Beekeeper Dies 


In recording the deaths of prominent 
beekeepers we have seldom found it neces- 
sary to make mention of a death so sudden 
as in this present instance. On Thursday, 
Nov. 25, Mr. H. C. Ahlers, who had just 
returned from a hunting-trip in the north- 
ern part of the state, had a severe hemor- 
rhage, from which he did not rally, his 
death taking place at his home in West 
Bend the following day. 

Mr. Ahlers was an extensive beekeeper, 
having four or five out-apiaries, and he 
made a specialty of selling honey direct 
to the consumer. He also sold bees and 
queens from his best honey-producing 
strains. It was only in November that he 
advertised for a helper in his beeyards for 
the coming year. 

GLEANINGS extends sympathy to the be- 
reaved wife and daughter. 
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Honey Post Cards. 

At the New York State meeting a year 
ago a publicity committee was appointed 
to consider the ways and means for improv- 
ing the honey market, which committee was 
held over this year. Some time ago the 
State Association got up a writing-tablet 
with illustrations, information, ete., regard- 
ing the honeybee. This publicity committee 
is now, contemplating putting out post cards 
with snappy designs and pictures, tending 
to call attention to honey and edueate the 
public concerning it. 

In order to secure designs, prizes are 
being offered for sketches—$15.00 for the 
first prize, $10.00 for the second, and sev- 
eral more prizes of $5.00 each. Correspon- 
dence is invited. Address F. Greiner, Na- 
ples, N. Y. 
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The Quebec Beekeepers’ Association 


WE have just received a full manuscript 
copy of the secretary’s report of the latest 
meeting of this society, held in Montreal 
Nov. 10 and 11. This report is all in the 
French language, as were also the discus- 
sions themselves. Lack of space alone pre- 
vents a full translation and presentation of 
the report, altho much of it relates to the 
mere routine work of the society. As a 
whole, however, it shows great activity o» 
the part of our beekeeping friends in that 
far-north country. There were present a 
great many officials connected with the 
provincial government, and, in fact, from 
most of the higher educational walks in life, 
which is certainly an encouraging feature. 

We note that Dr. Pilon gave an interest- 
ing talk on the advantage of bees to agri- 
eulturists in general, saying he was con- 
vineed of the necessity of bees for pollina- 
tion of fruit. 

As a copy of this report can be had. 
probably, for a nominal sum, we would 
advise all our readers who understand 
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French to send to the secretary, Oscar 
Comire, Abenakis Springs, Quehee, and get 
a copy. 


oneeern nace norvarennenensenee® 


That Record-breaking Car of Honey 


On page 832 of our issue for Oct. 15 we 
mentioned the fact that Mr. William Loss- 
ing, of Phoenix, Arizona, was loading the 
biggest car of honey that was ever record- 
ed. He crowded into that car 646 cases, or 
a total of 87,589 lbs. As the average car 
does not go much above 40,000 lbs., we 
raised the question whether our correspon- 
dent was not overdoing it by piling the 
eases, as we supposed, clear up to the ceil- 
ing and thus putting an enormous pressure 
on the eases below. He comes back at us 
as follows: 


Mr. Editor :—Some time ago I wrote you about a 
large car of honey I was loading—so big a car that 
you thought I was overdoing it. Well, that part is 
quite natural for easterners who are not accustomed 
to western ways, especially in Salt River Valley, 
where milk and honey flow in large quantities. 

As per your request I wish to make another report 
on the big car which you imagined was filled to the 
top. Why, it was only three tiers deep the full 
length of car, and four tiers at either end. Each 
single tier was ten cases wide. When this car ar- 
rived at its destination it was reported that they 
never heard of such a big car, and that it got thru 
all right. Well, the next four cars were loaded as 
follows: 644 cases, 633 cases, 444 cases, and 457 
cases. I will load two cars this week with over 500 
cases in each. While I would not advise loading 
to the roof of a car as you feared, I deem it per- 
fectly safe to load at least four tiers high if so de- 
sired, as, when cases are properly loaded six or sev- 
en tiers high, they cannot break down. 

Our usual way of loading is lengthwise, cases 
packed close both ends and sidewise. I have my 
first loss yet to come when loaded as above, and I 
have been shipping for some nine years. So far 
this year I have produced 4100 cases, which is not 
over half of what is produced in Maricopa County, 
as we have between 22,000 and 23,000 colonies in 
this county, and no foul brood. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 22. 


We take it all back, friend Lossing. You 
Westerners often do things on a big scale. 
The fact that the cars were large in propor- 
tion to the load they were carrying shows 
that you were not taking the risk we had 
supposed. 


Wm. LOSSING. 


oencereeninronnterey  rneteen 


The Amount of Stores Necessary for 
Good Wintering Outdoors 


ELSEWHERE in this issue, page 9, Mr. J. 
L. Byer, commenting on our statement that 
less stores are needed in the North than in 
the South, says: 

“ As we are further north than Ohio, on 
the same basis of reckoning we should re- 
quire even less honey than they do in Ohio. 
But I wonder where the producer here in 
Ontario lives who would trust his colonies 
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outdoors to go into winter quarters with 
stores aggregating but 20 pounds, combs 
ineluded.” 

It would hardly seem to us that bees 
in Ontario would require less stores where 
they have a longer period of confinement 
than in Ohio. Indeed, the very reverse 
would be true. In our locality (and that 
represents most northern localities south of 
the Great Lakes) 20 lbs. of good sealed 
stores is enough to carry the bees thru from 
November till the middle of April, or even 
to the beginning of May. Our bees fly as 
late as December 1, and as early as the first 
of Mareh. By April 1 or 15 they gather 
some natural pollen and nectar from the 
soft maple. From April 15 to May 10 they 
gather considerable honey from dandelion 
and fruit-bloom. Mr. Byer says that in his 
north yard he has heavy snowfalls as a rule, 
and this yard is never visited by him from 
late fall till early spring. Reports from 
other Ontario beekeepers show that bees 
may be confined five months without a flight. 
Such continuous cold and severely cold 
weather would cause a larger consumption 
of stores than a milder cold. When it is so 
cold, indeed, that bees have to go into a 
state of activity, as Dr. Phillips has de- 
scribed in Bulletin 695, they begin exercis- 
ing, and activity means consumption of 
stores. We proved that, in our observation 
hive, the eolder the weather, the more the 
bees consumed. 

But there is another very important point 
overlooked by our correspondent. Bees in 
the South consume more stores because they 
will rear brood more or less all winter, 
while those in the North will do so under 
normal conditions only toward spring. On 
this point there would not be much differ- 
ence between Ohio and Ontario. 

Taking it all in all, the inference of Mr. 
Byer, that bees in Ontario would consume 
less stores than here in Ohio, is hardly war- 
ranted. The facts are, and Dr. Phillips’ 
bulletin, from a theoretical point of view, 
proves it, that, in a mild cold, bees will 
consume less stores than where it is colder 
or warmer. When the temperature outside 
of the cluster is 57 F., the bees actually 
consume less than when it is higher or low- 
er. See Farmers’ Bulletin 695 reviewed 
on page 876, Nov. Ist issue. Bees in Ohio 
consume less stores because the winter tem- 
perature is more favorable, and the winter 
is shorter, so that they can gather nectar 
and pollen a month or six weeks earlier 
than Mr. Byer’s bees. Thus we have a dis- 
tinet advantage in smaller consumption. 

Mr. Byer says he himself would require 
from 40 to 50 lbs. of stores, and Mr. Sib- 
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bald uses 70 lbs. The former, at least, says 
he prefers honey to syrup. Good extracted 
honey in Ontario sells at about 10 cts., and 
according to that it costs between four and 
seven dollars for stores to carry Ontario 
colonies thru winter. This does not include 
the cost of the investment, winter cases, 
and putting bees into winter quarters and 
the labor of unpacking. Does not Mr. Byer 
make some mistake? The cost of between 
five and eight dollars for winter stores 
would seem to be an excessive burden on 
the business. No wonder some of the bee- 
keepers of Ontario are thinking that it 
would be cheaper to brimstone in the fall, 
and buy bees in pound packages from the 
southern states. It certainly would, at this 
rate. 

Mr. Byer by inference made a statement 
(see p. 905, Nov. 1) that too much pack- 
ing during winter was too much of a good 
thing. Is it not true that he and some of 
his fellow beekeepers would save stores by 
using more packing instead of less? 


‘embareneneenencenenencentarertyy 


Do Bees Perish During Winter when 
their Hives are Completely Covered 
with Snow for Long Periods of Time? 


In the same department Mr. Byer takes 
issue with our statement made to a corre- 
spondent, “ When hives are completely cov- 
ered with snow for several months it is 
enough to kill any bees.” He said he used 
to think that way; but he has changed his 
mind. Some of his bees at the north yard 
he declares remain covered with snow for 
three months or more, and yet he has had 
perfect wintering. At this yard he used 
upward absorbents—no sealed cover. 

Mr. Byer has two conditions that contrib- 
ute to good wintering in his yard—namely 
(1), a eold atmosphere during which the 
snow does not melt as it does in Ohio, run 
in at the entrance, and then freeze; and (2) 
upward ventilation. We have a great many 
thaws in our climate. The snow becomes 
dense and soggy, and sometimes the ice 
hermetically seals the entrances. We use 
on the hives thin boards that are not sealed 
down. As others in our climate have simi- 
lar conditions it would be a little dangerous 
to allow the statement to go out that bees 
in hives completely covered with snow are 
always safe. That depends on the climate 
and conditions. We have had many reports 
showing where colonies buried under snow 
died because either the entrances were seal- 
ed with ice or banked up with snow that 
had partially melted and frozen. 

We have been in Canada during mid- 
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winte., and found the atmosphere is decid- 
edly colder and dryer than south of the 
Great Lakes—at least south of Lake Erie. 
The snow is light and fluffy in northern 
Ontario, and such snow can cover hives to 
the depth of a foot or more, providing the 
the climate is dry and cold. 


tonneceaseeeuenneneneeseenentni 


A Look into 1916 


TuHIs is not an ad. The advertisement 
appears on the back inside cover page; but 
by these paragraphs we hope to make a few 
further suggestions from an editorial point 
of view regarding our special numbers for 
1916. Curiously coincident with the editors 
of a number of other magazines, we decided 
this year to give the main attention to mat- 
ters commercial rather than professional. 
We are going to talk a lot about selling. 

The first July issue is the special on 
advertising. We are gratified to announce 
that we have secured the promise of an 
article or articles from a man who is possi- 
bly the best authority on advertising hon- 
ey in this country. He is the head of an 
advertising agency distinguished by unique 
achievement and unusual growth. Altho he 
has had charge of the only national adver- 
tising campaign ever carried out for honey, 
probably few beekeepers know him, simply 
because his attention has been toward sell- 
ing and not producing. We allude to Mr. 
W. C. D’Arey. 

We shall also present articles on exhibits 
at fairs and food shows, newspaper and di- 
rect by mail advertising, and other means 
of publicity. We hope for this issue, as 
well as all the others, that honey-producers 
who have had experience with advertising 
in any form will state it for the berefit of 
their fellow beekeepers. 

The marketing-honey number, the first 
August issue, will deal with matters of a 
similar nature, with the emphasis upon 
selling. From a dollars-and-cents point of 
view we hope to make this the most prac- 
tical in 1916. We look for articles on local 
sales, whether by canvassers or thru stores, 
and distribution by jobbers. We expect to 
have some straight talk on co-operation as 
well. 

The March 1 buildings number is sure to 
interest everybody. Send in the plan of 
your extracting-house or workshop, with a 
description accompanied by specifications 
and photographs, if possible. Labor-saving 
arrangements of equipment will be especial- 
ly interesting. 

The first May number is the special on 
out-apiaries. Large-scale beekeeping has 
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been featured before; but there is always 
so much new ard valuable information 
coming up all the time that there are plenty 
of new things to be said about out-apiaries. 
If you have one, tell us so. Details on 
which we wish contributions are specified in 
a paragraph in advertisement elsewhere. 

It may be that wax is a side line witb 
you, very much aside. And yet there are 
profits in beeswax, especially for the man 
whose freights on comb and extracted hon- 
ey are high. In fact, we have had several 
inquiries of late about whether it would be 
possible to run bees for wax primarily, and 
make honey a by-product. What do you 
think? And how would you go about it? 
This will be the meat of the June Ist num- 
ber, the special on wax production. 

Just as we have done in former years, we 
chose these special topics from suggestions 
which our readers have obligingly sent us 
during the past year. While a considerable 
number of articles are already on hand. 
there is plenty of room for move good ones. 


Oeerecoeverraseerrenvereeneeeet 


Government Data on Wintering in 
the United States: Causes of Winter 
Losses. 


Bulletin No. 325, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, among other 
things, econeerns itself with wintering. 
The data were secured from 650 honey- 
producers in 42 states, covering 80,000 colo- 
nies of bees. These reports came mainly 
from the best honey-producers; and the 
presumption is that the averages show up 
better than if returns were taken from 
beekeepers from all over the United States. 
Some interesting data have been secured; 
and among them, briefly summarized, are 
the following: 

The average quantity of honey for stores 
reported in the hives at the beginning of 
winter is in excess of what is usually con- 
sidered to be necessary to carry a colony 
from one honey-flow to another. As every 
up-to-date honey-producer will be on the 
safe side, he will put in more than enough. 
Those who report belong to this class. The 
figures show 32 lbs. per colony for the 
United States when 25 Ibs. are usually con- 
sidered enough. 

We estimate that bees in the South re- 
quire more stores than those in the North, 
for the simple reason that brood-rearing in 
some of the more southern places may go 
on every month in the year. But a study 
of the tables shows that there is but very 
little variation between the food supply, 
either north or south. This may be and 
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probably is accounted for by the fact that 
bees in the North are confined in their hives 
for a long period of time without flight. 
This causes more or less bowel disturbanee, 
and toward spring a large consumption of 
stores, thus aggravating the trouble until 
dysentery pulls the colony down. 

As would naturally be expected, the re- 
ports show that winter protection varies 
according to the latitude north or south. 

Winter losses range from 15 to 20 per 
cent in the more northerly states, and from 
5 to 15 in the more southern. The cause of 
winter losses is usually thought to be miss- 
ing or worn-out queens. A considerable 
percentage of the reports failed to state the 
cause of death, and it is believed that the 
heaviest mortality is due to starvation. 

In the line of honey-yields, the July 1st 
honey report indicates that the honey sea- 
son had been late from one to three weeks 
over most of the country, due to the cold 
and generally wet weather. The average 
of surplus honey up to July 1, 1915, was 
estimated at 18.3 lbs. as against 20.7 for 
the preceding year. Taking the country as 
a whole, this amount, however, is only about 
50 per cent of the total crop for the entire 
season, estimated up to Sept. 1. On that 
basis the average would be twice as large, 
or 36 and 40 lbs. respectively. The yield 
from the small apiaries, especially of the 
backlotters and of the up-to-date farmers 
would be higher than that from the large 
apiaries. 

The northern states, with the exception 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, show 
that a high proportion (from a half to 
two-thirds) of their production is in the 
form of comb honey, while in the South 
and West generally it is only from a third 
to one-half of all. 

Reports show that 60 per cent of the 
honey removed from the hives is consumed 
locally. However, more than half is shipped 
out of Vermont, New York, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Texas, Wyoming, Colora- 
do, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, and 
California. 

California is estimated to furnish about 
a fourth, and Texas one-eighth of practical- 
ly all the extracted and comb honey pro- 
duced in the United States. If the figures 
from all the producers could be secured we 
believe that the two states mentioned are 
credited full high. 

Copies of the bulletin above referred to 
ean be obtained of the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents. 

An editorial in the second January issue 
will diseuss data from this bulletin on hon- 
ey imports and exports. 
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Dr. C.C. Miller | STRAY STRAWS | Marengo, IIL. 





Von Moratec, a French artil- 
leryman, made the first drone-trap, 
according to Deutsche Bienenzucht, 
172. 

Grace ALLEN, I like you—first 
rate—but I won’t like your “ fa- 
vorite apiarian attitude,” p. 968. 
True, it’s as good as sitting on a “ wiggly 
hive-cover,” but why not take a decent seat ? 





J. E. CRANE advises, p. 986, that in a 
ease of European foul brood the colony 
have a cessation of egg-laying for two or 
three weeks. Will not ten days do, leaving 
the colony stronger? 

BEEN “rasslin’” with grip for nearly a 
month, and cough hardly any now. Thank- 
ful it didn’t come two months later, for | 
want to get to that convention at Chicago, 
Feb. 22. You goin’? [Expect to.—Ep. | 

F. J. Lee, p. 997, the editor has sized the 
thing up about right as to light in the cel- 
lar. My bees in cellar, having air the same 
as outdoors, will stand full light for weeks; 
but later on light is bad, and fastening in 
hives would be disastrous. 

Now is a good time to ask your grocer to 
save you some cork-chips that come in kegs 
of grapes. Then to make the finest drink- 
ing-place for your bees, all you have to do 
next spring is to put water in a tub, pail, 
or half-barrel, and throw the cork upon it. 

A. I. Roor is asked, p. 1001, to preach 
sunshine for the babies. Sunshine outdoors 
is all right, but not in the house. Fashion 
dietates that the window-shade must be 
pulled down to just such a height, and a 
baby more or less is not to be considered 
when it gets in the way of fashion. 

Dr. NELSON has taken 280 pages to fol- 
low a young bee through its life in the egg. 
What an achievement it would be if it were 
as earefully followed through all the rest 
of its life, with all its goings, comings, and 
doings! Dr. Nelson has laid a grand foun- 
dation. 


I say “amen” to A. I. Root’s prayer, p. 
911, that the president who comes after 
Wilson may be a praying man. But I 
wouldn’t mind if the present ineumbent 
would stay on the job for another four 
years, if he’d only agree to tackle the liquor 
problem with all his might. 


W. P. Root, the man upen whom IT de- 
pend to keep my punetuation straight in 
GLEANINGS, in his excellent summing-up of 
Bible mention of honey, p. 974, thinks 





Jonathan ate a large quantity of honey. 
Jonathan testified, “I did certainly taste a 
little honey with the end of the rod that 
was in my hand.” The mention of Christ’s 
eating honey, Luke 24:42, does not appear 
in the American revision. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, I note that the other 
fellow of the floury name agrees with you 
that piping and quahking are the same, p. 
993. I note also that both you and he 
avoid explaining how it is that notes of 
such unequal length out of the cell become 
of the same length in the eell. [So far as 
we are concerned, we did not know that we 
were “avoiding” any explanation. Per- 
haps we do not get your point.—Eb. | 

DouBLE CAPPING of sections (that is, a 
fresh layer of honey built over that already 
capped) is reported in the British Bee 
Journal, 413. I never had a ease of that 
kind with sections, but have had it a good 
many times on brood-combs. The curious 
thing about it is that the bees don’t seem 
to know enough to open the bottom eap- 
ping; and unless the beekeeper uneap it the 
bees may starve before they find the honey 
under it. 

Wes ey Foster says of European foul 
brood, p. 972, “ It has been my observation 
that transferring and requeening preduces 
results while caging the queen has not.” 
In this locality, in mild eases (I’m rot sure 
about severe cases) caging produces just 
as good results as transferring, ard leaves 
the colony stronger. [Is it not true that 
European foul brood that has run for a 
certain length of time loses its original 
virulence? If that is the ease, would it 
not explain the difference between the ex- 
perience of Wesley Foster and yourself ?— 
Ep. | 

Mrs. ALLEN wants to know how many 
pounds of syrup will replace a given short- 
age of sealed honey, p. 969. A syrup of 5 
pounds sugar and 2 pounds of water is 
about equivaient to 7 pounds of honey; so 
for every pound of honey lacking, feed 
5/7 of a pound of sugar, no matter how 
mueh water is added. [Is it not possible 
that Mrs. Allen has raised the question 
whether a pound of thick syrup is equal to 
a pound of honey of the same density? 
Was it not yourself who made the state- 
ment something over a year ago that, pound 
for pound, honey will go further than 
syrup? In your statement above you al- 
most imply that, pound for pound, they are 
one and the same. How about it?—Eb.] 
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¥ Grace Allen | THE DIXIE BEE | Nashville, Tenn. | 


But please, Mr. Editor, after 
my last paragraph, page 969, Dec. 
1, you say that twenty pounds of 
sealed stores is advisable for north- 
ern wintering, and twenty-five or 
thirty for southern, and that is 
not what I was trying to elicit, 
but, rather, this: How many pounds of 
syrup (two measures of sugar to one of 
water) are required to make a certain num- 
ber of pounds of sealed stores? If you 
found a hive lacking ten pounds of stores, 
would ten pounds of syrup do the work? 
In other words, will a pound of syrup make 
a pound of honey for wintering? (Why 
didn’t I put it that way in the first place ) 
Our judgment, based on nothing in par- 
ticular, said no. To 
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the proventriculus is stomach-mouth; and 
it makes a wonderful story—how the nectar 
passes through the worker bee’s oesophagus, 
down into her tiny honey-stomach, from 
there to be either emptied out into cells or 
held as reserve for her own nutrition. If 
the latter, how deftly it slips down into the 
real stomach just any time it is needed, 
perhaps even when the bee is in full flight. 
And then the polite, delicate way that the 
real stomach presses its sensitive little 
mouth up, right through the honey-stomach, 
to eject some of this partially digested food, 
or chyle, to feed the larve, leaving the nee- 
tar and pollen in the honey-stomach daintily 
undisturbed. Why! it is as interesting as 
a new novel, and far more thrilling and 


beautiful. And do 





hives lacking ten 
pounds, we fed about 
fifteen pounds of 
this two-to-one syr- 
up, on a vague “bet- 
ter-be-safe-than-sor - 
ry” proposition; but 
suppose one wanted 
to be accurate, how 
many pounds should 
he feed? [See an- 
swer to a Straw of 
Dr. Miller’s in this 
issue. If in the fall 
a colony were lack- 
ing sufficient stores 
to carry them thru 
we would not hesi- 
tate to make up the 
deficiency by feed- 
ing. While a pound 
of sealed sugar syr- 
up might not equal a pound of honey, it 
may be a better feed if the honey is of a 
poor quality. It is probable that a pound 
of good table honey like clover, basswood. 
and the like, will go further than a pound 
of sealed sugar stores, because the former 
contains some food elements that the latter 
does not.—Eb. ] 


Happy 
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and small— 


foenenee cannes erent 


and wise! 





seas, 


to your bees! 


** & 
FOR BEGINNERS. 

Have you ever happened to hear of any- 
thing called the ventriculus? or anything 
else called the proventriculus—which you 
would very naturally, and quite correctly, 
infer was in front of the ventriculus? Well, 
there are such things, and most fascinating 
they are to study about. The more common 
name of the ventriculus is stomach, and of 


Greetings 


New Year to you, 
Gleaners one and all, 
Amateurs and veterans, beefolk great 


East and west and south and north, 
forest, field, and fen, 

Happy New Year to you all, women- 
folk and men! 

Happy New Year to the kiddies with 
their starry eyes! 

Greetings to the editors, friendly folk 


Everybody, everywhere, here and over- 


Happy New Year to you all—and also 
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you know where a 
bee’s heart is? Do 
es : study about these 

: things. Every mi- 
nute detail is start- 
lingly perfect and 
thoroly worth while 
to know about. Even 
if you don’t think it 
practical enough to 
be necessary, do it 
for the delight of it 
and the zest of it and 
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friends, 





: On page 624, Aug. 
1, Mr. Gates men- 
tions the occasional 
change in the flora 
of a given locality 
and the appearance 
of the new honey 
sources. Dr. J. S. Ward, Tennessee state 
inspector, says that somewhere up the Cum- 
berland River the beekeepers report the 
appearance in the last year or two of a new 
generous-yielding honey-plant whose name 
they do not know. It is a late-summer and 
early-fall bloomer, and Dr. Ward plans to 
go up there when it opens this year, to help 
establish its identity. 
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** * 


Surely Major Shallard’s tragic accident 
arouses the sympathy of beekeepers this 
whole country over; and how plucky his 
letters sound—not a whine in them! J. D. 
Bailey’s experience in the disastrous Loui- 
siana storm was bad too. Our best wishes 
to both these gentlemen, and the hope of a 
more fortunate vear to come. 
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BEEKEEPING IN CALIFORNIA 


P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal. 


Another fine rain, December 4, 
came in time to save the filaree. 
*ee 


According to official reports 
there are now more than 15,000 
colonies of bees in Imperial Coun- 
ty. *** 


There has not been a season for some 
years when the eucalyptus has shown such 
a profusion of bloom as it does this season, 
especially the bluegum (Eucalyptus globu- 
lus). 


The supply of honey is becoming very 
limited in this part of the world, and prices 
are advancing a little. One buyer claims to 
be unable to find enough California honey 
to fill his orders. A recent sale of a 30- 
ton lot in Orange County at figures as high 
as 6 cents is a big improvement in prices 
offered heretofore. A part of this lot was 
earried over from 1914 on account of low 
prices. There is some credit due the bee- 
keeper who owned it and stood for better 
prices, even if he did have to wait nearly a 
year and a half to win his point. A num- 
ber of buyers have been scouring the coun- 
try for honey, and in some sections, at least, 
have taken all they could get, at their 
prices. The market is sure to be cleared 
before another harvest. 

eee 


Displayed on a large bill-board in this 
city is an advertisement of a corn syrup 
which is doubtless no better than the same 
kind of corn product that has been handed 
over counters for years. Hundreds of eyes 
have seen the word, the curiosity of many 
has been excited by this apparently new 
syrup, and will be satisfied only by the 
purchase of a trial order at least. One of 
the greatest ideas in advertising is to keep 
an article constantly before the public. If 
the colored cook that is paraded before the 
public in Cream of Wheat advertisements 
should disappear, the public would take it 
for granted that Cream of Wheat had ceas- 
ed to be, and the sales would no doubt 
slump distressingly. If honey were parad- 
ed to the same extent in advertising, the 
sales would increase to an enormous extent. 
But where is the money to back such an 
extensive advertising campaign? 

ee 

The mooted questivn of “Goldens” seems 
to have bobbed up again. Both the editor 
and Mr. Byer discuss it at some length in 
the Dee. 1st issue. My ideas have not 
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changed since I had my say in the Oct. 1st 
issue. I covered the ground pretty fully so 
far as my ideas were then concerned. Now 
comes Mr. Byer with the plea that they do 
not winter at all well, while Editor Root 
says, “and too many of them have been 
cross, very cross.” Since my plea for the 
fair race in the Oct. 1st issue, I have receiv- 
ed letters from as far north as the location 
of Mr. Byer, from men who assure me they 
will compare them with any bees of any 
kind, for any qualification. 

I have bred extensively this season from 
a golden queen that was guaranteed in 
every respect and qualification. I have as 
yet no reason to question the guarantee; 
and as for crossness I can only say there 
has been no smoke used on this colony dur- 
ing the entire season, and not one sting has 
been suffered by any one. Last season I 
introduced both golden and three-banded, 
with no apparent difference in their qual- 
ities. I have never claimed the goldens 
were superior to the three-banded strain 
only in black brood (European foul brood) 
resistance; but I do claim there is no sound 
reason why there cannot be a strain the 
equal of any three-banded strain for other 
qualities. It is my opinion there are now 
several strains which have reached that 
point, and I have the assurance of several 
that they are superior in resistance to dis- 
ease. As a matter of producing honey, the 
thorobred stock of any race have nothing 
on the common mixed race of mongrel 
breeds. Last season the best colony in my 
yard was the darkest in point of color. 

If I were in a locality where there was no 
danger of “black brood” I would breed 
alone for quality, whether from a dark or a 
light race; but as it is, I cannot afford to 
take the risk. I believe the goldens are 
superior in resistance, and I expect to 
prove that the goldens are at least the equal 
of any race on earth. There are some 
strains of chickens which have been bred 
for show points so long that, as a commer- 
cial factor, they are very unprofitable. That 
has been the ease in the past with the gold- 
ens; but the future will correct those mis- 
takes. To a great extent it has been cor- 
rected; but the prejudice against them re- 
mains to be lived down. They must now 
pay the price of color. They should at least 
be given a fair and unprejudiced individu- 
al-strain test, for there is more than one 
strain of three-banders being unloaded on 
the public that have little merit to back 
their sales. 
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BEEKEEPING AMONG THE ROCKIES 


Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colorado 


THE HONEY MARKET. 

If all the comb honey could be 
sorted in such a manner that the 
honey subject to early granulation 
could be marketed each year be- 
fore Christmas time, and a good 
supply of the clear transparent 
non-candying comb honey held for the 
spring trade, the market would be more 
stable. The trouble is that there is always 
the fear of not enough comb honey being 
produced to go around, so the buyers load 
up early on high-priced honey, buying for 
the whole season. If the crop is larger than 
estimated by the buyers, there are quite a 
few ears of honey that have to stand the 
slump in prices late in the season. If these 
ears of honey could be held until spring, 
just as good prices could be secured as for 
the early honey, provided it is not subject 
to granulation. 

The year 1915 has passed, and in beedom 
a few signs point to progress made. The 
use of honey is being extended, and the 
beekeepers are realizing that practical hon- 
ey publicity lies largely with them. 

The “ Eat Honey” sticker has won its 
way into favor with hundreds and thou- 
sands of beekeepers. 

The perfecting of methods for shipping 
bees from the South is doubtless one of the 
most important elements that will have a 
large influence on future beekeeping. 

In the West, the honey industry is grow- 
ing by leaps despite the ruinous prices of 
California honey. Beekeepers are getting 
better organized for business. Idaho has a 
new association, and efforts are being made 
to start one in California. Suecess to them! 

The last earload of Colorado comb honey 
in the producers’ hands that I know of has 
just been sold, and will be shipped to Kan- 
sas. Prices secured for this honey are low- 
er than most honey trought, but are a fair 
average for the last few years. I learn that 
$2.65 for faney, $2.40 for No. 1, and $2.20 
for No. 2 were secured. This honey was 
produced in western Colorado, where the 
freight rate is higher to the East than from 
Colorado common points. 

VARIATIONS ALLOWED BY NET-WEIGHT LAWS. 

In a letter from Mr. Ernest Ryant, of 
Connecticut, to Mr. E. R. Root, and for- 
warded to me, I find the following: “I 
think the grading of honey as related by 
Wesley Foster on page 884, Nov. 1, will 
sooner or later get him into trouble. The 
selling of such sections by the section would 
lay the seller liable to prosecution in this 





state. No variation over 44 ounce is allow- 
ed—that is, if a section is marked 12 ounees 
it must weigh at least 114% ounces and not 
over 121% ounces, and the case must aver- 
age at least 12 ounces.” 

Here in the West we are stamping our 
honey with the minimum net weight, and 
doubtless we are erring in thinking that, 
if we stamp a section “ net weight not less 
than ten ounces,” it will be all right if it 
weighs twelve or thirteen. So far none of 
us have gotten into trouble, but it is better 
to find out the regulations of the various 
states before we do. If GLEANINGS could 
give us the laws.of the various states on 
these points it would help. We ought to be 
able to put up our comb honey so it would 
sell in any market. 

EXTRA PROTECTION NOT NEEDED IN COLORADO, 

Dr. Phillips states that additional pro- 
tection, other than that provided by single- 
walled hives, is beneficial for bees through- 
out the United States. The majority of 
beekeepers with whom | have talked regard- 
ing this, disagree for their locations. The 
double-walled hives have been tested over a 
series of years, and bees kept in them have 
not wintered as well as in single-walled 
hives. The winter case has not been well 
tested here in the West, to my knowledge. 
Our beekeepers have demonstrated that 
normal colonies wintered on their summer 
stands winter almost perfectly. 

Granted that bees wintered in a case con- 
taining four or eight come thru in better 
shape (which I have found no une willing 
to grant unqualifiedly), the majority say it 
will not pay for labor or expense. 

The only time I can see where additional 
protection could pay is when we have a 
month of zero or near zero weather. This 
does not happen oftener than once in three 
years. We do lose some colonies at these 
times that would be saved if given more 
protection. But I do not think it will pay 
to go to the expense when we consider that, 
if all our colonies were wintered, the in- 
crease from swarming would soon overstock 
our locations. Some are overstocked now. 

One beekeeper, who owns 800 colonies, 
told me he counted on 25 per cent loss each 
year, and that gave him enough empty 
hives for increase, so new hives did not 
have to be bought. This beekeeper is locat- 
ed where the winters are severe. 

We should like to see some plan worked 
out that will meet our conditions. The 
arid conditions are not the same as in the 
East. 
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|_| NOTES FROM CANADA | 


J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 


Generally speaking, we had a 
nice open fall, but with few days 
when bees could fly. About Nov. 
15 we had a day or two when bees 
could have had a flight if they 
wished, but very few were in the 
air. While it always gives us a 
feeling of satisfaction to see the bees have a 
thoro flight late in November or early in 
December, yet actual wintering results seem 
to be but little different whether they have 
this choice or not, provided the stores are 
of good quality and the hives are heavy. 

This reminds me of seeing in the Dee. 1st 
issue of GLEANINGS, page 969, the state- 
ment that in Ohio the editor considers 20 
pounds of sealed stores, including combs, as 
sufficient for wintering in the North, while 
25 or 30 pounds would be necessary for the 
South. As we are further north than Ohio, 
on the same basis of reckoning we should 
require even less honey than they do in 
Ohio. But I wonder where the producer 
here in Ontario lives who would trust his 
colonies outdoors to go into winter quarters 
with stores aggregating but 20 pounds, 
combs included. The most of us will double 
that allowance, and then have nothing left 
over by the time the flow starts the follow- 
ing June. Mr. Sibbald makes his ten-frame 
Langstroth hives to weigh 70 pounds with- 
out the cover, and many others insist on 
nearly as much. 

I am convineed that, for our climate, an 
allowance of but 20 pounds, combs and all, 
would often result in starved colonies early 
in spring; and in almost every case, even if 
bees managed to pull through till early 
spring on these limited stores, their death 
would not be delayed much later. If bees 
can be trusted to come out all right in Ohio 
on the amount stated, then that state cer- 
tainly has us beaten a long way on the 
question of stores necessary to carry colo- 
nies successfully thru the winter. 
eee 





“When hives are completely covered with 
snow for several months it is enough to kill 
any bees,” page 964, Dec. 1. I used to 
think so; but in the light of experience for 
the past few years I am forced to. change 
my mind on this question. At our north 
yard, often referred to, we have a heavy 
snowfall as a rule; and the more snow there 
is over the hives the better we are satisfied, 
and this yard is never visited by us from 
iate fall till early spring. 

The cases containing the bees drift right 


over at times and remain covered some sea- 
sons for three months or more, and yet we 
have so far had perfect wintering. Once I 
was at this yard when all cases were out of 
sight, and I got a shovel and dug down to 
the entrances of a few of the cases, and J 
would find a large air-space around the 
entrances where the snow had been melted 
by the heat of the bees. Of course we use 
a quilt over the frames—wouldn’t think of 
having a board under such conditions. 
About ten or twelve inches of packing over 
this quilt, and then between the top of 
packing we want a few inches of space for 
air to circulate between the packing and 
the cover of the case. 

With a board over frames allowing little 
or no upward ventilation—a small entrance 
and then all hives covered over with snow 
for a long while—that’s an entirely differ- 
ent proposition. We cannot visit this out- 
yard during the winter, so we have adopted 
the former plan; and as the storms blow 
here in York County it is with considerable 
satisfaction that we anticipate even worse 
blizzards up north and have no fears of the 
bees suffering. If in a locality where snow 
is abundant, try this plan and cease worry- 
ing, and at the same time save yourself a 
lot of work in shoveling snow away from 
entrances all winter. [See editorial. ] 

ses 2 


The writer has just returned from spend- 
ing a week in New York, after being at 
Syracuse with the New York State Asso- 
ciation convention. While I gleaned much 
that I hope will be of interest for the fu- 
ture, time forbids making more than a mere 
mention of my visit just at present. As- 
suredly the New York state fellows—at 
least those around Syracuse—“ get there ” 
in more than one way. From what I could 
learn, I doubt if there is any other section 
in the United States or Canada that is as 
heavily stocked with big beekeepers and 
bees as Onondaga Co. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of en- 
joying the hospitality of Mr. House. Mr. 
Kinyon and myself were unable to leave 
friend House’s on account of a regular bliz- 
zard all day in which about a foot of snow 
fell. While Mr. House had intended to 
take us on an auto trip to visit various 
beekeepers—Mr. Doolittle among the num- 
ber—this pleasure had to be given up; but. 
after all, what a “talk fest” we had all 
that day long—Mr. House, Irving Kinyon, 
and yours truly! 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH DOOLITTLE 


At Borodino, New York. 


PROLIFICNESS OR LONGEVITY. 

“Which do you consider pref- 
erable—a queen having extra pro- 
lifieness, or the queen whose work- 
ers have the greatest longevity? 
Is it possible to combine the two 
in one mother bee? ” 

I believe it possible that a queen 
may be prolific, and her bees long-lived 
too; but Dame Nature has some peculiar 
plans of her own, and, when left to herself, 
she generally takes away something when 
she adds a great advantage to anything. So 
we can rarely expect her to put length of 
days and many children in the same hand, 
even when she is dealing with her most 
favored offspring, the bees. But most queens 
are given to “sporting a little;” and in this, 
Nature seems more ready to acquiesce with 
the bees than with many other things unless 
it is with poultry. 

My belief is that we can combine longev- 
ity and prolifieness with less nicety of work 
and trouble than was expended on produc- 
ing bees with a lengthened tongue; but if 
we can’t, longevity is well worth the effort. 
Under similar conditions in the hive and 
colony nearly all the bees would bring in 
about the same amount of nectar. The im- 
portant factor is, what will they make 
of it? In answering this question it is well 
to remember that the colony of bees which 
gathers the largest surplus during the hon- 
ey-flow, and consumes the smallest amount 
of this surplus in maintaining the colony 
between or after the nectar flows, is the 
most profitable one, and therefore the one 
to breed from. But in order to set about 
breeding up bees to their highest standard 
of excellence understandingly, we must 
know what qualities in the bees stand first 
in the make-up of a honey-gatherer. 

In order that we may better understand 
matters, allow me to give something of the 
past that first called my attention to the 
value of longevity in bees. During the 
middle ’90’s one of our most successful 
comb-honey producers desired to exchange 
queens; and as I was always on the lookout 
for any chance to improve the bees I al- 
ready had, we did so. I gave this queen my 
best care and attention; but the best she 
would do at brood-rearing was to the 
amount of about six Langstroth frames 
full. I was disappointed, as many of my 
queens would give to the amount of eight 
and nine frames practically full of brood. 
So I marked the colony as one whose queen 





should be replaced with one more prolific, 
My time for superseding queens is when the 
flow of white honey is near its close; but 
when I came to this colony I found that it 
had stored and completed more sections 
than had any of the colonies having queens 
giving eight and nine frames of brood. 
This led me to keep this queen for another 
season. 

The next season proved a repetition of 
the year before; and while her bees did not 
seem to start out to work any earlier in 
the morning, or work later at night, nor 
seemed to be doing a “rushing” business 
at any time, they kept steadily at it, with 
the work in the sections slowly getting 
ahead of those which made a far greater 
showing as to working numbers at the en- 
trance. This queen lived to be nearly five 
years old, and her colony held the “banner” 
as to completed sections for four years: 
and from close observation, longevity of 
the worker bees was the only reason I could 
ascribe to account for their superiority. 
The third and fourth year I used her as a 
breeder to a great extent. 

If six frames of her brood gave a work- 
ing force equal to eight frames of another 
queen, then that colony has saved the labor, 
the honey, and the pollen necessary to rear 
the two extra frames of brood. The labor 
part is not often thought about. The less 
brood that bees are rearing, the more slow- 
ly they are aging, other things being equal; 
and this saving tends to lengthen still 
further their time of service as the bees 
which “ pile the honey in.” And this is not 
all. Long-lived bees have less brood in pro- 
portion to keep warm and care for; and 
the small amount of brood for the size of 
the hive tends to discourage swarming as 
much as anything I know of. 

Longer-lived bees do not slack off brood- 
rearing so quickly as the working force is 
large in proportion to the brood, and so a 
smaller nectar-flow suffices to keep the 
queen laying to her full capacity. This 
leaves the colony in better condition to be- 
gin storing a surplus from any smaller flow 
that may occur. What does all this amount 
to? To produce a given maximum force of 
workers, less honey is needed, less pollen. 
less labor, less heat; consequently a colony 
attains its full strength earlier in the sea- 
son, and more surely, no matter what the 
weather conditions. It is better supplied 
with stores than others shorter lived, and 
the stores stay there at less loss of bees. 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 
Their Differences, History, and Methods of Treatment 


BY OREL L. HERSHISER 


There is no subject pertaining to apicul- 
ture that absorbs more attention of the 
apiarist than that of foul brood. In view 
of the rapid spread of the two types of the 
disease, especially the European variety, 
every provident beekeeper is eager to learn 
all there is to know of them. It has been 
said that the European type will eventually 
sweep the whole country; and no one who 
has had a season or two of experience with 
it will doubt the statement. To this may 
bé added that the spread will continue with 
ever increasing ratio. The time is now at 
hand in many of the states and Canadian 
provinces when few beekeepers can feel se- 
eure from its appearance at almost any 
time in the breeding season. It is appro- 
priate, therefore, that we diligently seek 
and digest all the information possible on 
this subject, to the end that we may coun- 
teract its baneful influence on our apicul- 
tural endeavors and emerge from its attacks 
victorious, with better bees and apiaries, 
with greater proficiency, and with increased 
production and profits. That all this may 
be accomplished has been proven by some 
of the apicultural savants who have blazed 
the way for us. 

Of the.two foul-brood diseases the Euro- 
pean variety is perhaps the more to be 
dreaded because of its inexplicably rapid 
spread in the colony, through the apiary, to 
neighboring apiaries, and to new centers of 
infection; but American foul brood is said 
to be the more difficult to treat. 

There are various means by which these 
diseases are disseminated. The observation 
by many bee-inspectors, that they are more 
prevalent in and about cities emphasizes the 
claim that they are conveyed in the honey 
shipped to the markets, the bees carrying 
to their hives the disease in the honey they 
gather from containers when the same are 
relegated to the scrap-heap or garbage-can. 
Honey-containers thrown from car-windows 
have undoubtedly earried the diseases into 
new centers. It has been carried by ship- 
ments of bees in full colonies and nuclei. 
It has been said that the disease has been 
conveyed by means of diseased honey used 
in the manufacture of food for queen-mail- 
ing cages. 

Undoubtedly swarms often carry the dis- 


ease; and as they have been known to travel 
several miles before arriving at the selected 
place of abode, the disease may be carried 
into a new center in this way. If a swarm 
issues from a diseased colony and occupies 
a hive where a colony had perished, the 
disease contained in the honey the swarm 
takes with it is immediately stored in the 
old comb, and serves as a starting-point for 
the disease. When a diseased colony be- 
comes reduced in bees to the extent that it 
will succumb to robbers, all colonies that 
participate in the robbing will become in- 
fected, thus spreading the disease far and 
wide. 

The above several means by which these 
diseases may be disseminated applies equal- 
ly to both varieties; but the very rapid and 
almost simultaneous appearance of the Eu- 
ropean variety thru the colony, in so many 
colonies in the apiary, and likewise in many 
neighboring apiaries, in contradistinction to 
American foul brood, is a peculiarity of the 
European variety which investigators have 
thus far been unable to explain satisfacto- 
rily. It is thought by some careful observ- 
ers, notably Mr. R. F. Holtermann, that the 
disease is carried on the feet and body of 
the bee to the flowers, and that when bees 
from other hives visit such flowers they in 
turn will carry the infection to their hives, 
thus spreading the disease to other apiaries 
parhaps miles away. This seems probable; 
but the theory would be more readily ac- 
cepted were it not the fact that bees are 
more successfully treated, and that the dis- 
ease, in resistant colonies, rapidly abates 
during a good honey-flow, just when, ac- 
cording to the theory, it would be spreading 
most rapidly. Still this would not be posi- 
tive proof that the disease is not spread in 
this way. It is conceivable that, during a 
honey-flow, the small amount of contamina- 
tion that would be so introduced into 
healthy colonies would be insufficient to 
make the disease noticeable immediately. 
It might make slow progress for a season 
or two; but in a colony that is susceptible, 
it would gain headway in an ever increas- 
ing ratio, and finally, when dead, if over- 
looked by the apiarist or beyond his con- 
trol, there would oceur one of those myste- 
rious outbreaks that reach so many colonies 
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in the apiary and all the apiaries in the 
neighborhood at the same time. 

Dr. C. C. Miller has a theory which 
accounts for the manner in which the dis- 
ease is ordinarily continued in a diseased 
colony. It is that, “ when a larva becomes 
diseased and dies, before it becomes putrid, 
the nurse bees suck its juices and feed them 
to the healthy larve, which in turn become 
diseased.” The fact that the disease com- 
mences to abate when a honey-flow is on, 
at which time the larve are fed on uncon- 
taminated nectar and pollen, instead of 
food that is used at times when no honey 
or pollen is being gathered, seems to sup- 
port this theory. 

Another theory may here be advanced, 
which is that the peculiar sour-smelling 
condition of European foul brood, before 
the dead larve become putrid, is attractive 
to the bees, and that they not only suck the 
juice from the dead and feed it to the 
healthy larve in their own hive, but that 
silent robbing may be a condition brought 
about, especially when the colony becomes 
depleted by the ravages of the disease by 
the liking of the bees for the peculiar fla- 
vor. In this way it may not only be carried 
from hive to hive in the same apiary, but 
from apiary to apiary over a radius extend- 
ing several miles. 

Those who have tried to get colonies of 
uniform bees of some particular race for 
exhibition purposes—lItalian for example— 
where most of the bees in the neighborhood 
are of a different color, know how common 
it is for bees of one hive to gain entrance 
to and be accepted in another, even when 
the different races are in apiaries some dis- 
tanee apart. It is probable that bees be- 
come mixed to some extent in neighboring 
hives and apiaries to a far greater extent 
than is commonly supposed, and this when 
not robbing. How much more, then, would 
there be mixing of bees thru the several 
apiaries in any given neighborhood when 
the peculiar odor of European foul brood 
is present, if it is attractive to them. This 
silent-robbing theory is strengthened by the 
fact that often the stronger colonies will be 
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badly diseased while the weaker ones, hay- 
ing comparatively few field workers, and 
hence not in condition to engage in robbing, 
will not take the disease or will be the last 
to take it. If silent robbing is the cause 
of the rapid spread of the disease it offers 
an explanation as to why adjacent colo- 
nies, or those near each other, are most 
likely to be the ones infected rather than 
a uniform distribution of diseased colonies 
throughout the apiary. 

Messrs. M. G. and C. P. Dadant have 
advanced the theory that the bacilli of 
European foul brood are inherent in the 
queen taken from an infected colony, and 
transmissible by her. If this is true we are 
wasting valuable time by employing the 
shaking and brushing methods, a la Me- 
Evoy, unless we requeen at the same time, 
regardless as to whether the stock is of the 
resistant type. How are we to reconcile 
this theory with the many cures that are 
claimed where the shaking or brushing 
treatment is practiced? and with Dr. Mill- 
er’s treatment by caging the queen in her 
infeeted colony for a period of eight or ten 
days, and then releasing her? and with Dr. 
Miller’s other treatment by brushing the 
bees and queen of an infected colony on to 
brood-combs that this colony had cleansed 
above an excluder during a period of 21 
days? Dr. Miller reports success in most 
eases with both these treatments. May it 
be that, with resistant colonies, the bees 
prevent the disease from becoming notice- 
able? That larve that have inherited it 
from the queen are so promptly cleared out 
that it never becomes apparent, and that 
only in susceptible strains of bees would it 
gain headway? This point should be clear- 
ed up by further experiments, not only by 
individual beekeepers but by governmental 
investigators. 

Kenmore, N. Y. 


[This is the first of a series of four arti- 
cles by Mr. Hershiser on the history and 
treatment of foul brood. In the next issue 
he will diseuss Dr. Dzierzon’s method of 
treatment.— Eb. ] 





WINTER SCHOOL IN BEEKEEPING, MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


BY DR. BURTON N. GATES, 
Associate Professor of Beekeeping, Amherst, Mass. 











The Massachusetts Agricultural College short courses carried on simultaneously, 


announces its annual Winter School for 
Beekeepers, which lasts ten weeks, com- 
mencing January 3, 1916, and closing 
Mareh 10. This is one of twenty-eight 


utilizing the strong agricultural faculty. It 
is possible for the students to arrange their 
work so as to seeure several of the 28 
courses offered, 
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The beekeeping course deals with funda- 
mental and practical apiculture; its rela- 
tion to horticulture—that is, the growing of 
field and market-garden crops; greenhouse 
vegetable production; cranberry culture, 
and fruit-raising. The following subjects, 
among others, will be included: The natural 
history and behavior of bees; races of bees; 
handling and manipulation of the stock; a 
discussion of queens and their importance; 
the subject of wintering, spring manipula- 
tion, and kindred topies; comb and extract- 
ed honey production; the care of apicultu- 
ral products; diseases of bees and their 
treatment, together with a discussion of the 
tools and implements used in beekeeping. 
First-hand experience in all phases of the 
subject is emphasized, conditioned only by 
the season. 

This course is usually largely attended. 
This college is particularly well equipped, 
both for the intensive and smaller beekeep- 
er. The course comprises two lectures and 
one laboratory period weekly, with certain 
periods devoted to special lectures or ex- 
eursions. Those interested in enrolling 
should address the Extension Service, Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, Ambherst, 
at an early date, requesting an application 


Two lectures are 





given weekly. 


blank. Full printed information is avail- 
able. The course is in charge of the writer, 


assisted by Mr. John L. Byard. 
BEEKEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 

A convention is usually held annually. 
The 1916 convention is not yet fully plan- 
ned. A special announcement will appear 
in this paper later. The date, however, is 
determined for March 14-16 inclusive. This 
forms the conclusion of the Winter School 
in Beekeeping. A number of prominent 
authorities will appear upon the program. 
Remember to set aside these dates and plan 
to attend. 

TWO OTHER COURSES. 

The Spring Beekeeping School, May 31 
to June 14, 1916, inclusive, is an intensive 
school for practical beekeepers. An espe- 
cially attractive course is offered this year. 
This school is held at Amherst once in three 
years. A special announcement will appear 
in this paper soon. 

During the annual Summer School a 
course in beekeeping will be given begin- 
ning about the middle of July. This course 
is designed primarily for teachers and those 
not able to attend the more intensive course. 
Announcements will be issued in the spring. 

Amherst, Mass. 
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Students are required to do laboratory work. 


COLONIES IN EIGHT-FRAME HIVES 


How to Operate Them so as to Get a Maximum of Results in Brood and Hone y 
the old Double-decker Scheme of Years ago 


BY C. P. 


While most beemen advocate for this 
locality (southeastern Oklahoma) the eight- 
frame hive, it seems to me from practical 
experience that it is too small. It does not 
give sufficient room (after storing winter 
supplies) for an active queen to keep up a 
colony sufficiently strong through late fall 
and early spring. The result is a weak 
colony in the spring when the flow comes 
on. 

Our main flow comes in June and July, 
and usually lasts from three to six weeks. 
It seems to me that a larger brood-nest 
would give the queen a chance to have a 
rousing colony to gather the nectar when it 
is to be gathered, instead of having first to 
rear the brood. The consequence is, when 
our colonies get strong the flow is about 
over. 

As I have all eight-frames I am thinking 
of putting another regular body over them 
and taking three or four frames of brood 
from the bottom and place in the top cham- 
ber to force the bees to oceupy this early 


HENRY 


also. I believe any good queen is capable 
of filling ten or twelve frames with brood 
in an average season. Moreover, we have 
considerable warm weather through the 
winter months; and if the colony has plen- 
ty of stores I believe they will raise brood 
through a considerable part of the winter 
months. My bees are flying today, Nov. 
25, nicely. 

I should like to have your opinion along 
these lines as to whether you sanction my 
idea of dividing the combs as stated. 

Hugo, Okla. 


[The plan you refer to will work very 
nicely in your climate; and a modification 
of it can be used much further north. Some 
eighteen years ago we worked one yard of 
eight-frame hives on the double-story prin- 
ciple. As soon as the queen and bees com- 
fortably filled the lower story, we put on 
an upper story, and in it we placed two or 
three frames of brood and bees from the 
lower hive, and filled the space below with 
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empty combs. Above we put an empty one 
in each side of the brood, and last of all a 
division-board. As soon as young bees be- 
gan to hateh out and the bees needed more 
room empty combs or frames of foundation 
were added till the space in the super was 


filled. Sometimes the brood was spread by 
inserting an empty comb between two 
frames of brood. 

Colonies so treated built up to good 


strength, and did much better work in stor- 
ing either comb or extracted honey than 
colonies that had been confined to the eight- 
frame brood-nest through the breeding sea- 
son. To keep a queen down in a hive that 
is too small for her is certainly a loss of 
bees. It is the strong colonies that get the 
honey, especially when the flow is light. 
When we worked on the double-story 
plan, and ran for comb honey, we removed 
the upper story and crowded the sealed 
brood into the lower, and put on one or 
more section-supers, according to the 
strength of the colony. This is the plan 
that has been worked so successfully by Dr. 
Miller. The unsealed brood was given nu- 
clei, and colonies that were not strong 
enough to fill even one eight-frame body. 
In running for extracted honey we added 
upper stories, as we called them, until we 
had them four and even five high. A full 
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account of our experiments in that one 
yard will be found in this journal for 
August 1 and 15, 1897, and Feb. 15, May 
1, June 1, July 1, and Aug. 1, 1898. 

There is nothing to prevent working ten- 
frame hives on the same principle. If a 
good queen needs more than ten frames put 
on an upper story. The fact is, some of 
our most successful extracted-honey produ- 
cers are operating their colonies in two- 
story hives. One man in particular, who 
secures a crop of honey every year whether 
his neighbors do or not, always runs his 
colonies in two stories. If a queen cannot 
furnish at least twelve frames of brood in 
the breeding season he substitutes one that 
will; and he gets a crop of honey providing 
there is any nectar in the blossoms. 

You can carry out the same general plan 
in your climate and get the bees strong 
early in the season, because you do not have 
severely cold weather. We consider Okla- 
homa one of the best places in the United 
States to carry out this scheme. If your 
bees are all in eight-frame hives we would 
say it is the only way to secure strong 
colonies; and it is the only way to get a 
crop of honey. If you were running for 
comb honey we would simply remove the 
upper story at the proper time as already 
explained.—Eb. | 





AN AGITATOR IN THE HIVE 


BY SOP 


A beekeeper who claims to have found a 
way to get the honey and not the stings sent 
for me to look at his device. He told me 
how he intended to work it for all the hon- 
ey he wanted, and leave some to sell; and 
as I found he had gotten hold of a new 
idea in beekeeping I took a photograph of 
his contrivance. I will say, however, that 
I do not advise its use except for those who 
are afraid of getting stung. 

The device, as will be seen by the photo- 
graph, consists of a barrel set upon a stand 
high enough to allow a pail to be put under 
it to eatech the honey as it runs out of the 
barrel. Thru the cover of the barrel runs a 
bent iron rod. To the bottom and along the 
sides of it, at intervals, are cross-pieces of 
iron with sharp edges to allow them to cut 
thru the comb inside the barrel and release 
the honey which flows to the bottom of the 
barrel thru a wire sereen or strainer, and 
which is drawn off thru the faucet. 

The iron rod, or pipe, as will be seen, is 
bent so as to allow it to be turned like a 
crank, as it takes considerable force to turn 


the knives in the comb after the bees have 
built around it and sealed it in with propo- 
lis. The inside fixtures may be easily un- 
derstood from the following diagram, from 
which the device can be made if it is wanted. 











Combined hive and extractor— 
the middleman cut out. 
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The bees fasten their combs to the inside 
of the barrel, and the revolving knives 
reach far enough to leave a space of six 
inches between them and the sides of the 
barrel so as not to cut the comb loose and 
allow it to fall and drown the bees, but to 
shave off the cappings and allow the honey 
to run down thru the strainer, where it is 
drawn off as needed. 

The entrance for the bees being on the 
opposite side of the barrel from the faucet 
allows the operator to draw off the honey 
without disturbing them or he can close the 
entrance while he is taking the honey. 

It may be closed at night after the bees 
are all in, when there is little danger of 
being stung except by working the device 
at the wrong time or in the wrong way. 
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Since there is no patent on the invention 
as yet, anybody is at liberty to make one 
for himself, and use it without being dis- 
turbed except by the bees and he will find 
all danger of being stung is eliminated; and 
while he does not get comb honey it is a 
fine way to secure strained honey that he 
is satisfied is not adulterated—simply turn 
the crank a few times and open the faucet 
until the bucket is full; and if you get 
stung it is your own fault. 


ZESOP. 


[Talk about “ Bee Hash” honey! Con- 
sidering the mangled bees and brood, such 
honey ought to have a “rich” flavor; in 
fact, it ought to be the equal of any 
strained honey.—Eb. |] 








A WELL-ORDERED BEEYARD , 


BY W. E. SEAMAN 


This apiary is located about fifteen feet 
from the National Pike leading to St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, and is one of which any 
person should be proud, especially if other 
beeyards in this locality are to be taken in- 
to consideration. The yard is well kept. 
On one side is a row of linden trees; on the 


other is a wide border of flowers of all 
descriptions, and at one end a fence covered 
with rambler roses. Mrs. Seabright gets 
the credit for the flowers, as she is an ex- 
pert in this line. All through the yard. 
posts have been set on which well-pruned 
grapevines are clinging, laden with fruit. 











A yard of which any one should be proud, 

















See 
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Mr. Seabright aims to keep about forty 
eolonies of bees, and these are arranged in 
four rows all facing the same direction. 

Previous to taking up beekeeping Mr. 
Seabright was an expert blacksmith. He 
is still using a wagon built some forty years 
ago which is trimmed with hand-forged 
ironwork. It looks better than the wagons 
of today. He followed his trade until his 
health failed, and he was advised to take up 
some outside work. Thru the influence of 
his wife, who had some knowledge of bee- 
keeping, he started on a small seale. Grad- 
ually he got the “bee fever” and went 
about the country buying up all the bees 
available to get the combs if for nothing 
else. He has now been in the business thir- 
ty-eight years, and says in all his experi- 
ence he has no fixed rule for handling bees. 
He is a student of Moses Quinby. 
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Mr. Seabright has had a great many dif- 
ferent styles of hives, but now uses an 
eleven L-frame chaff hive with a tall outside 
top rim. He built these hives in 1883 so 
he could handle two-pound sections. Re- 
cently he went thru some old discarded ap- 
pliances and found some two-pound sections 
of honey twenty years old. He has tools of 
every description for use in the apiary. 
One thing worth mentioning is a steel 
bracket which he hangs on the inside on the 
rim of the hive in which he can place two 
or three frames. 

It ean be said that all Mr. Seabright 
makes is “ on the square.” He has a power 
saw and a chest full of forms for putting 
frames and sections together. He says, “If 
you have a hobby, have it right,” which is 
good advice if the hobby is a paying one, 
as his has proven to be. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


7 >. 


THE HABITS OF THE SKUNK 


BY FRANK C, PELLETT 


For several years I have been carrying 
on observations of the food habits of vari- 
ous wild creatures of more or less unsavory 
reputations. In some cases most uncompli- 
mentary criticisms have fallen upon my 
head after the publication of the results of 
these investigations. The skunk has been 
of special interest, and the study of this 
animal has extended over several years, 
with perhaps three dozen individuals under 
observation. This animal is so generally 
condemned that it requires some courage to 
say a word in its defense. 

Nearly every one has known of cases 
where chickens were destroyed by these 
animals, and, as a result, the common im- 
pression has grown up that skunks as a 
class are poultry-killing animals. On one 
oceasion I confined a hen in a pen with two 
large skunks, and, altho they sniffed the 
bird, and it was apparently a source of 
great curiosity, they did not offer to injure 
it. I have at times released captive skunks 
on my grounds where poultry was easily 
available, and have done everything to learn 
the real food habits of these little animals. 
Some individuals have remained about the 
place for weeks at a time without disturb- 
ing the poultry in the least. 

On one occasion some boys found a very 
young skunk, and, thinking to have some 
fun, wrapped it up carefully and gave it to 
a young lady, a duughter of a friend of 
mine. When she opened her package she 
was at a loss to know what disposition to 
make of the animal, but finally gave it to 


the eat, thinking that she would kill it. The 
cat, however, took the little creature to her 
nest and reared it with her kittens. This 
animal remained with that family for more 
than a year, and never once showed the 
slightest inclination to disturb the poultry. 
As nearly as I can tell from my observation 
of the animals, both in confinement and 
unrestrained, not to exceed one in ten of 














It requires considerable courage to say g word 
in his behalf. 


them will form the poultry-killing habit. I 
feel very sure of my ground when I say 
that as large a percentage of the house cats 
are destructive to poultry as are the skunks. 
It would require altogether too much space 
to deseribe in detail the various experiences 
that we have had with the numerous skunks 
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here at our home. However, while ocea- 
sionally one will form the poultry-killing 
habit, by far the greater number confine 
their food to small animals and insects. 

While I have not made any special study 
as to the extent that bees enter into their 
diet, I should expect every skunk to eat 
bees freely if they chance to find them, for 
insects seem to be the natural and preferred 
food of the animals. So far as I ean tell, 
they show little preference as to the kind of 
insects, but seek those which are most abun- 
dant and consequently easiest to obtain. 
Probably only occasionally does one learn 
how to get the bees from the hive by dis- 
turbing them. As the skunk feeds mostly 
at night when the bees are quiet, they would 
not be likely to find them in cool weather 
unless they had first chanced upon a hive 
when the bees were hanging out during 
warm nights. I ean readly see that skunks 
are a serious pest in the beeyard in many 
localities. On the other hand, aside from 
the beekeeper, there is seldom serious cause 
of complaint. So few individuals become 
destructive in proportion to the whole num- 
ber, that the good they do far overbalances 
their injury in the poultry-yard. I am 
familiar with the fact that, where one 
animal takes to killing chickens, it often 
happens that several others of the same 
family learn the same trick. 

It is not a difficult matter for the poul- 
tryman to protect his chickens from possi- 
ble attack; and the destruction of the large 
numbers of grasshoppers, crickets, mice, 
gophers, and other pests which make up 
the bulk of the food of the skunk would 
seem to make it worth his while to do so, 
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rather than to fight the pests after killing 
the skunk. 

With the beekeeper it is a different mat- 
ter, for it is not easy to protect his bees 
from attacks by the animals. Insects being 
the preferred food, he can expect a visit 
from every skunk that chances to pass the 
apiary. These animals are very skillful in 
eatching insects, and one who has not ob- 
served them closely will be surprised at the 
facility with which they make a capture. 
Where one’s apiary is in a compact form 
and on comparatively level ground it should 
not be difficult to fence out the animals 
with a small-mesh woven fence, altho it 
would be some expense. 

Just at present some of these animals are 
living in our barn close to the hen-roost. 
Altho we see them frequently they are not 
very timid, and show no disposition to at- 
tack the poultry, which are housed in small 
buildings with roosts less than two feet 
from the ground. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 


[During this last year, for some reason 
skunks in this particular locality seemed to 
have been much more numerous than usual, 
and the reports of their depredations in 
different parts of the country lead us to 
believe that the condition is not local. Per- 
haps, as our correspondent intimates, the 
beekeepers suffer the most; but we have 
always supposed that poultrymen consider 
skunks as natural enemies on account of the 
loss of young chickens. Several years ago 
we shot a skunk after it had killed nine or 
ten little chickens by biting holes in the 
back of their heads.—Eb. | 
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A HANDY QUEEN-CELL CAGE 


BY JOHN H. ROSSER 


For the past six months I have been 
working for A. H. Stephens, a 600-colony 
beekeeper living sixty miles or so from 
Brisbane and near the New South Wales 
border. When queen-rearing we tried a 
cell-eage after Dr. Miller’s pattern with 
queen-excluder sides. (When we used wire- 
cloth sides our virgins were dark.) The 
queens from the new cage were good, but 
it was not as convenient to work with as 
we should have liked. 

Mr. Stephens thought of trying a cage 
that would hang in a Langstroth frame, and 
whose divisions would be just deep enough 
for the queen to hatch in, and just wide 
enough for the cell to turn around. We 
used a tin slide for a cover, and found that 


it killed a few queens. So we put a strip 
of calico under the slide—result, a perfect 
eage. 
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These are the dimensions: Length 1634 
inches, depth 154 inches, width 1 1/16 ineh- 
es, with 26 divisions, each 4% by % inch 
in width. To make it, take a piece of queen- 
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W. H. Blackford, of Capay, Cal., started this yard in June, 1914, with one hundred three-frame nuclei. 
is June he increased to 238, buying 203 more. 


excluding zine of the right size, solder tin 
divisions on one side in the top; fold the 
excluder under these, making the bottom, 
and then fold up the rest of the zine, mak- 
ing the other side. Solder this side to the 
divisions in a few places. Turn the top 
edges over to make a groove for the tin 
slide. Solder to each end of the cage a 
loop to hook over a hook made of a wire 
nail driven through the end-bar of the 
frame. 

Crowd the bees of a six-frame nucleus on 
to two frames and this frame with cages. 
Put cells in against one wall, so as to leave 
as much room as possible to prevent queens 
being caught between the cell and wall, as 
a few are liable to be. Note the age of the 
cells in the queen-book. When the queens 
hatch, take the cage around to the nucleus 
hives and run the queens in with a very 
little smoke. If an odd queen gets out of 
a cage, remedy this by not using the divi- 
sion she gets out of. When the first cells 
are put in they may drop to the floor un- 
less the sides of the cage are waxed. 

We had varying rgsults with the smoke 
method of queen introduction, but at our 
last experiments we had as many losses 
with cages as with the smoke. We still use 
the smoke method and follow the directions 
carefully, especially in regard to contract- 
ing the entrances for a few days. 

We have found the method of queen- 


rearing given by A. C. Miller a great suc- 
cess; but we have to start our cells in a 
queenless hive. I use his record-book; and 
for ease and simplicity in operation it is 
the best thing on the market. In queen- 
rearing we have a record of, first, the start- 
er hive, showing just when we gave the cells 
and how many. An example of the other 
records follows: 

QUEEN-REARER CELL-MINDER 
March 24, 1 bar, 15 cells March 28, 1 bar, 15 cells 
April 1, 1 bar, 16 cells April 5, 1 bar, 16 cells 

HATCHING HIVE 
April 1, top cage, 15 cells. 
April 8, middle cage, 16 cells, etc. 

The cell-minder is used between queen- 
rearers, and the cell-cages when we are go- 
ing full time with cages. We have but 
three of these. Our nuclei are four in a 
hive, on L. frames. Hives are numbered on 
one side, and nuclei numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., 
start from that side. 

Here is an example of our nucleus record: 


No. 1. 
1 2 3 4 brood honey 
13 F13 13 13 4 uns 
38 


By 4 uns we mean “ gave No. 4 in No. 1 
nucleus 1 frame of unsealed brood;” 3s 
means “gave No. 3 in No. 1 nucleus 1 frame 
of sealed brood.” F13 means queen failed 
to mate; 13, queen taken; and 13, given 
virgin on 13th. 

Tambourine, Queensland, Australia. 
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LAYING WORKERS NOT CLEARED OUT BY SHAKING 


Letting the Bees Fly in a Wire-cloth Cage in a Warm Room to Cleanse Them of 


Liquid Feces 


BY MOODY BRENNEMAN 


Late last summer I found one of my 
young swarms of bees queenless, and it 
already contained laying workers. I ear- 
ried them (hive and all, after first placing 
another hive containing one frame of foun- 
dation on the stand), a distance from the 
apiary, and shook the bees all off the 
frames on the ground. This was done in 
the evening just before dark. After they 
had got back in the hive on the old stand 
I gave them a little syrup, closed the en- 
trance, and left them there a day or two, 
after which I gave them several fresh emp- 
ty combs with one comb containing eggs 











Another view of Lakeside Apiary. Apopka, Fla. 
“In the Shade of the Spanish Moss.” 


and larve, and opened the entrance. They 
built queen-cells. Shortly afterward, upon 
examining the brood-nest I found the queen- 
cells gone, and with every appearance of 
laying workers again—cells capped and be- 
ing capped, with greatly raised cappings. 
I did not look long but thought of course 
the ease was hopeless. Not having time to 
bother with them just then I took out all 
combs but the one containing brood, and 
closed the hive (not the entrance), and thus 
they were left till about the latter part of 
September, when, upon opening the hive, 
I found quite a bunch of bees hanging on 


each side of the comb; and upon close ex- 
amination I found them covering quite a 
patch of sealed worker brood. 

How do you account for those drone- 
capped cells at that time, as mentioned 
above? Now for the thing I wish to get at. 

Knowing that such a small colony would 
never winter over I thought I would try an 
experiment. I made a two-frame observa- 
tion hive, to one end of which I attached a 
small sereen cage about 10 x 14 x 22 inches 
with a board floor and ends, the entrance of 
the hive opening into the cage. When the 
frame containing bees was put into this 
hive, the bees having 
been robbed out, they 
were in astarving con- 
dition, some already 
showing signs of dys- 
entery. I at once 
brought them with the 
eage in front of a win- 
dow where they have 
been ever since—about 
two weeks and a half. 
They have had water, 
and a small feed of 
honey each day. For- 
ty-eight hours after 
being brought in, the 
queen was laying. 
They now have some 
sealed brood; but the 
old bees (some at 
least) are not doing 
well. Each day there 
are more dead bees in 
the eage. They look 
very much like bees 
having paralysis, but 
have shown no nerv- 
ousness as yet. Their 
comb still contains pollen. 

Now, what I wish to know is, would it 
be possible to have bees inside as above. 
and be kept in good health, or cannot the 
inside conditions be made right for them? 
There are always some of the bees that 
seem restless, and appear continually to 
want to get out of the cage, while others go 
calmly about their business. 

Berne, Ind. 

[The plan of shaking all the bees of a 
fertile-worker hive some distance from the 
old stand has been mentioned before. Some- 
times it works, and sometimes it does not. 


See editorial 
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In your case it is evident that the laying 
workers came back to the old stand with 
the rest of the bees after you gave the old 
stand a frame of eggs and brood. They 
puilt cells from the good brood, and later 
on (you do not say how long after) you 
found the cells gone. The probabilities are 
that one of the cells matured and hatched a 
queen, She probably cleaned out the lay- 
ing workers and assumed the maternal du- 
ties of the hive. One of the best ways to 
eure a laying-worker colony is to give it a 
ripe queen-cell, and that is practically what 
you did. 

Attempts have been made before to let 
bees that are filled with liquid feces fly into 
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a large wire-cloth cage in a warm room 
during winter. They will discharge their 
feces, and some of them will go back into 
the hive. The high temperature and the 
general disturbance cause the queen to be- 
gin laying; but as a general thing most of 
the bees thus confined in the wire-cloth cage 
will worry themselves to death. They will 
die off one by one until all disappear. The 
only real remedy is warm weather when the 
bees can have access to all outdoors. New 
nectar and new pollen, if there are enough 
bees to take care of the eggs, will build up 
the colony; but the process is often slow, 
usually taking the whole season to build up, 
and too late to catch the honey-flow.— Eb. |] 
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IOWA BEEKEEPERS INCORPORATE 


BY F. C. SCRANTON 


The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association filed 
articles of incorporation, and adopted a 
constitution and by-laws at its fourth an- 
nual convention held in Des Moines in the 
Chamber of Commerce convention room 
Dee. 13, 14, and 15. 

The following officers were elected for 
1916: president, C. E. Bartholomew, Dept. 
Zoology, Iowa State College; vice-presi- 
dent, B. ‘T. Bleasdale, Des Moines; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Hamlin B. Miller, Marshall- 
town, Ja.; directors, J. W. Schlenker, An- 
keny, Ia., J. I. Danielson, Fairfield, Ia., 
and W. S. Pangburn, Center Junction, Ia. 

Dr. Phillips, of Washington, D. C., gave 
an excellent talk on “ Outdoor Wintering,” 
and on the evening of the 13th, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. E. R. Root, who was to have 
given an illustrated lecture on “ Beekeep- 
ing,” but who, on account of sickness, was 
unable to attend, Dr. Phillips gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on “ Beekeeping.” In the 
absence of C. P. Dadant beeause of sick- 
ness in his family, Frank C. Pellett, state 
bee inspector, read Mr. Dadant’s paper. 
L. A. Kenoyer, of the Iowa State College, 


delivered an illustrated lecture on “ Pollin- 
ization of Economie Plants.” Prof. C. E. 
Bartholomew, of the Department of Zoo- 
logy, Iowa State College, described a short 
and efficient method of producing the finest 
kind of honey vinegar. 

The retiring secretary, S. W. Snyder, of 
the Snyder Bros.’ Fruit and Nursery Co. of 
Center Point, Ia., was presented a fine 
rocking-chair as a token of esteem and 
appreciation for long and faithful service. 

Upon departing for their homes many 
remarked that the meetings had been of 
great value to them, being packed with 
common-sense talks and discussions. A 
large number availed themselves of the use 
of the question-box arranged by Prof. 
Bartholomew. The questions were mailed 
to him in advance and then he chose compe- 
tent men to answer them and printed the 
questions and the names of those answer- 
ing them on the program. 

The time and place of the next meeting 
was left for the board of directors to de- 
cide. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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WISCONSIN BEEKEEPERS’ CONVENTION 


BY HARRY LATHROP 


The annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Beekeepers’ Association has come and gone. 
It was held, as advertised, at the Capitol in 
Madison, Dec. 9 and 10. Of the instructors 
and prominent beemen from other states 
who were advertised, only Dr. Phillips, of 
Washington. D. C., was present. The ab- 
sence of E. R. Root was very noticeable, his 


appearance being anxiously awaited during 
the first part of the meeting. The general 
attendance was better than it had been in 
many years. The convention was held in 
the Senate chamber. and extra chairs had to 
be brought in. With an increased atten- 
caree another year, a larger room will have 
to be provided. 








to 
to 
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The sessions were crowded with important 
papers and questions, and the interest was 
always intense; but the thing of greatest 
value, as we see it, was the paper by Dr. 
Phillips, on outdoor wintering of bees. 
Does it not seem remarkable that a young 
man like Dr. Phillips should go before 
old and experienced beekeepers and have 
them willingly and thankfully preserve the 
attitude of an A B C elass? There is a 
reason: Dr. Phillips, with the aid of his 
associates and the means provided by the 
government, has been able to solve ques- 
tions that could not be solved by individuals, 
no matter how willing or painstaking they 
were. 

It now seems to the writer that beekeeping 
is almost to be revolutionized. We have 
been ready to make the claim that dysen- 
tery is a worse scourge than American foul 
brood. Think of the enormous drain on 
the industry through winter losses! We 


Sixty were present 


have also been accustomed to figure winter 
lasses as based on the number of colonies 
that die outright during winter; whereas we 
should have figured on depletion of colo- 
nies. Strong colonies in the fall that come 
out of winter quarters mere nuclei cannot 
be said to have wintered successfully. Dr. 
Phillips shows that, with proper wintering, 
there would be practically no dysentery in 
the colonies. Protection we must have, and 
it must be better than we have been provid- 
ing, even if we are to keep not more than 
half the number of colonies. Dairy cows 
protected in winter as poorly as we have 
been protecting our bees would pay no in- 
come. What we lacked was conclusive evi- 
dence regarding proper wintering condi- 
tions. This Dr. Phillips has furnished; and 
if we don’t follow instructions we may just 
as well turn our live stock out in a cold 
northern winter without protection. 

Some years ago the writer wintered a 
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prention of beekeepers. 


number of colonies in hives having an outer 
shell which provided four inches of dry 
packing on all sides, and as much on top as 
one wished. We usually placed about eight 
inches of dry leaves over the top super. 
Some of these hives produced good crops of 
honey for ten years at a stretch without 
swarming or dying out during that time. 
We wish to have bees again in such hives, 
but would place two colonies in one house 
and provide a space of six inches instead 
of four for dry packing. Would that be 
about right in my location? 

One thing that has caused beekeepers to 
take too many risks in wintering has been 
the accidental or occasional wintering of 
colonies under very adverse conditions. We 
placed too much stress on these isolated 
cases and drew too much from them. 

As an example of how tenacious of life a 
small colony of bees can be, in the spring 
of 1885 we bought some bees in hives that 
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had a deeper and shorter frame than the 
Langstroth. It was about like the Gallup 
frame. In transferring these combs the 
bottom part was cut off to the depth of a 
Langstroth frame to which we wished to 
transfer, and the strips of comb that were 
left on the frames contained a few cells of 
brood and a few eggs. The old hives were 
set back against the fence and let alone. A 
few bees gathered on the stubs of comb, and 
in due time each built queen-cells and 
hatched queens which were fertilized. The 
little colonies built some comb during the 
summer. The middle combs reached nearly 
to the bottom-boards, while the side combs 
were not larger than one’s hand. The hives 
were allowed to remain where they were. 
No protection was given. They did not 
have even a quilt over the frames. The 
cover fitted only loosely, and I had no idea 
they would live after freezing weather came 
on. However, they both lived thru; and 
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miter than it had been for many years. 
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the spring and summer of 1886 being one 
of the most favorable for beekeeping ever 
known in Wisconsin, they both built up and 
filled their hives with comb, brood, and 
honey. One cast a swarm which we failed 
to secure, not thinking that they were so 
far along.. It is interesting to notice any- 
thing like this, but it sometimes leads to 
wrong conclusions. 

At Madison Dr. Phillips spoke on the 
subject of outdoor wintering; but after 
hearing him one can readily see that the 
principles of outdoor and indoor wintering 
are the same. It is a question of proper 
insulation and the securing of certain con- 
ditions for the colony. The question of 
winter stores becomes far more simple when 
we understand that, with proper wintering 
conditions, bees consume very few stores in 
confinement and start no brood until the 
proper time. 

So much for the Wisconsin convention. 
Now I would beg the privilege of a few 
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words for old friendship’s sake. Some have 
asked why I do not write for the journals 
as I did onee. The reason is that the pres- 
sure of other work so encroached on my 
beekeeping that I realized I was not up 
with the progress of the times. Neverthe- 
less I did not lose interest, but constantly 
read what others write, and attend as many 
conventions as possible. Being still in the 
railroad employ I have an opportunity to 
attend meetings of railroad men which we 
hold at times for mutual benefit and in- 
struction. In those gatherings I certainly 
meet a fine body of men, but my heart is 
with the beekeepers. I wonder that so few 
discover what they are losing by not attend- 
ing the meeting. 

I am unable to attend as many as I 
should like. I wanted to be at the Akron 
meeting, oh so much! but it was not possi- 
ble. Then those informal meetings down 
at Bradentown—how I should like to be in 
on that deal! 

Bridgeport, Wis. 
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HONEY - LABELS 


BY JOSEPH TINSLEY 


3eekeepers rarely take sufficient advan- 
tage of the art of displaying their produce 
to effect the best sales, as do the various 
trade firms of their specialties, such as 
fruits, syrups, ete. It is candidly admitted 
that a neat label on any article increases its 
charm, and gives it, particularly if a food, 
an appetizing appearance. The public gets 
absolutely tired of a label if it is of an un- 
interesting character, such as, for instance, 


Pure Honey, or Honey from our own Bees, 
ete. A white label soon shows the dirt and 
dust in a shopkeeper’s window. This state, 
I always think, reduces the value of the 
article in the publie eye. Nothing tends 
to diminish the value of an article more 
than the presence of dust or dirt. 

Get a good photograph of your apiary 
which will give the public an immediate 
interest. Send it to an engraving house to 

get a good half-tone 
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engraving made, and 
at the same time the 
usual lettering put on 
such us “Pure Texas 
Houey from the Api- 
ary of John Smith;” 
“Pure Raspberry 
Honey,” or.as_ the 
case may be. 

I was spending a 
day with one of the 
most prominent bee- 
men of Seotland, Ma- 
jor Maxwell, and 
could not resist taking 
a photo or two of his 
apiary. Later on, when 
Major M. was asking 
my opinion on hony- 
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A neat label always increases the charm of an article. 


labels, I suggested that 
this beautiful view 
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would make an ideal one. I took it to a 
lithographic artist, who lettered it, and got 
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point worthy of attention is <hat a similar 
block can be utilized by the beekeeper when 


a half-tone made, which | reproduce. The _ his cireulais are printed—note paper, bill- 
same label can do also for cans. Another heads, envelopes, ete. 
Stone, Staffs, England. 
sums ania 


JOTTINGS ON BEE-YARD EFFICIENCY 


BY E. E. STERNER 


I have shade-boards on all my hives to 
protect the colonies from the hot sun. I 
believe that every hive ought to have a 
shade-board in winter as well as in summer. 
In summer it keeps off 
the hot sun; in winter 
it keeps off the snow 
and prevents the cover 
from rotting. 

In the illustration 
the pole I hold in my 
hand has an old lard- 
ean attached. It is one 
of the best swarm- 
eatehers in the world 
for a home apiary. I 
would not give ten 
eents for a manufac- 
tured swarm - catcher. 
They are too small in 
the first place, and 
they ought to be at- 
tached rigidly to the 
pole so they will not 
swing. 

Hives should not rest upon the ground, 
but should stand about eight or nine inches 
above it, as these in the illustration do. 
What will you do with the bees that fall to 
the ground? A strong bee will fly up again, 





and a weak or worn-out bee is no good 
anyway. 

Grass ought to be kept cleaned away 
from around the hives. Why? Bee-moths 





Hives should stand nearly a foot above ground. 


as well as toads have their hiding-places. 
You never see a butterfly or toad around 
my apiary. I keep my hives above ground 
and eut down all long grass. 

Wrightsville, Pa. 
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HIVES USED IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


BY ERNEST TSCHUDIN 


Bees are not particular about the kind or 
shape of their home, provided it affords 
sufficient shelter and room for building 
combs. This fact is confirmed by the many 
kinds of hives used. Almost every material 
fit for making receptacles has been used for 
hives — earthenware, basketwork, ; cork, 
straw, wood, ete. Of these materials’straw 
has been the most popular for a long time 
in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland ; and 
even now, after the frame hive has been 
known there yor a lifetime, straw skeps are 
still in use to some extent. 

In the majority of cases the skep owners 
are farmers who keep «a few colonies and 
are satisfied to reap what they can get with 


least trouble and fewest stings. Usually a 
specialist—a practical beekeeper—has to 
visit the skep owners in his neighborhood 
in early spring to cut out the surplus hon- 
ey. I still remember such a scene I wit- 
nessed in childhood on my grandfather's 
farm in northern Switzerland. The skeps 
were taken from their shelves in the bee- 
house, and turned upside down. The bot- 
tom-board was lifted, smoke from the pipe 
was blown in, and the operation began. 
The skeps in question have a diameter of 
about 20 inches, and are about 12 inches 
high. 

As the combs do not reach quite down to 
the bottom-board they remain undisturbed 
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when the latter is removed, Fig! 


and the combs may be exam- 
ined with more or less ease. 
Supply-dealers even offer a 
comb speculum, a small mir- 
ror to be introduced between 
the combs for examining the 
cells; also various classes of 
introducing - cages, specially 
for skeps, are manufactured. 
The queen may be caught by 
drumming off the swarm, ete., 
which proves that the skep is 
rather handier than the com- 
mon box hive, which, in the 
regions mentioned, is almost 
unknown. It should also be 
borne in mind that straw is 
one of the best insulating ma- 
terials. But even the practi- 
eal beekeeper, able to get eve- 
ry drop of nectar by careful 
management, would be at a 
loss, as too much honey is to 
be converted into wax, consid- 
ering the good price that hon- 
ey brings in Europe. Under normal cir- 
cumstances few extensive beekeepers figure 
among the skeppists; but just here comes 
the exception. In the most productive hon- 
ey region of Germany, the Luneburg heath- 
country, and in a part of Holland, the typi- 
eal hive is a skep, Fig. 1, with entrance 
above. 

The size and shape of the skeps in differ- 
ent regions vary greatly. Fig. 2 represents 
a variation—the Kanitz hive of eastern 
Prussia. It consists of two or more inter- 
changeable bodies and separate straw cover. 
To avoid the combs being built to the cover, 


Fig 7 
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Varieties of the skep. 


top-bars (carriers) with comb starters are 
placed in the upper story. 

A straw hive of peculiar shape, but 
adapted to the principle of the modern 
frame hive, is the “bogenstuelper” invented 
by Gravenhorst, who died in 1898. This 
hive contains twelve to sixteen frames, and 
is especially in favor in northern Germany. 
Fig. 3 will give the reader an idea of it. 
The other modern hives are, of course, 
made of wood. 

At the convention of the German and 
Austrian beekeepers at Cologne in 1880 
there was adopted a standard measure for 
the two countries, 
and the following 

























































size of frames for the 
brood-room was de- 
elared as standard: 
834 inches wide and 
14 9/16 inches high; 
frames for honey- 
room half the height ; 
dimensions of hive in 
accordance with bee- 
spaces. Fig. 4 shows 
a standard hive from 
the rear, the door be- 
ing removed so that 
some of the empty 
frames are visible in 
the brood-room (a) 
\ and the honey-room 
NL, (b). The frames 
7, hang in_ rabbeted 


cleats in a transverse 
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position; or, to un- 
derstand it more 
clearly, imagine a 
Langstroth hive with 
frmly fixed cover, 
front entrance also 
closed, instead of 
which a new entrance 
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is opened at the right 
side (being now the 
front), and the left 
side made removable 
(door, now the back 
end of the hive). 
That is, in short, the 
principle. 

To operate the 
hive, one frame after 
another has to be 
taken out at the back, 
for which purpose 
special tongs are in 
general use. To put 
the frames in place 
again, they are simply pushed forward; 
and it is, therefore, indispensable that 
every frame be provided with a spacing- 
nail or a metal spacer, of which there are 
many kinds. 

To American readers this system might 
seem impractical; but most beekeepers who 
are familiar with it are satisfied with the 
arrangement. On the other hand, one of 
those beekeep- 
ers once ex- 
pressed to me 
his disgust for 
hives to be 

treated from 
the top. “The 
whole colony 
is aroused 
when the cov- 
er is lifted,” he 
said. Indeed, 
in a few points 
the system 
shows some 
conveniences— 
in the first 
place, its fit- 
ness for the 
bee-house. 

Altho the 
hive was de- 
elared stand- 
ard, the length 
was not pre- 
scribed. Usual- 
ly it is made 
for 12 frames 
in every story. 





A kiosk for a small number 
of colonies. 








A bee-house of primitive design. The fronts of the hives themselves 
form the side of the house. 


In some regions the 1%-story hive is 
considered too small, and a hole is provided 
in the top, to be opened during a good flow 
when a special super is placed above. When 
accommodated in a modern bee-house this, 
however, is not possible, and then three- 
story or even four-story hives are preferred. 
In the latter case the upper rooms are also 
provided with an entrance; and after being 
separated from the lower story by a divi- 
sion-board one can lodge a second colony, 
for instance, in a poor season or during 
winter. 

The door in the rear is either removable 
or moves on hinges. Then follows next in 
the newer hives a window (not seen in the 
figure), the frame of which exactly fits the 
interior of the hive, and that can be pushed 
forward when contracting the room. Some- 
times the glass is replaced by wire cloth, 
which has the advantage of ventilation 
when, in summer, the back door is left 
open. Lately a space of an inch is observ- 
ed between the hive-bottom and the bottom- 
bars; and in lieu of a division-board above 
the lower story only a beespace of 14 inch 
is left. 

The entrance is often guarded by a tin 
slide. One of the many different styles 
is shown in Fig. 5. For small entrances, 
a correspondingly small alighting-board is 
in favor (Fig. 6), one part of which ean be 
put up to protect the entrance from wind 
or sun in winter. 

In spite of the existence of a standard 
hive its adoption is not general, and never 
will be. After the same principle and dis- 
position is made the hive of Baden (but 
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with larger frames). 
The Vienna hive differs 
little from the former. 
The Swiss hive has wid- 
er frames, ete. 

This general princi- 
ple (operation from the 
back and with transver- 
sal frames) is maintain- 
ed in some other kinds 
of hives which differ 
more or less in other 
points. For example, 
the Alsatian hive (only 
one story, with special 
super to be put on top; 
the Suabian hive (two 
stories); the Thuringi- 
an hive, modified by 
Rev. Mr. Gerstung, can 
be manipulated from 
the top, ete. 

However, contrary to 
the opinion of many beekeepers, some breth- 
ren of the fraternity found it an inconven- 
ience to have the frames transversal with 
the opening, which idea, many years ago. 
gave birth to a new hive system usually 
called “ page hive” (blaetterstock), as the 
frames are exposed from the side like the 
pages of a book, when opening the door at 
the rear. Thus the position of the frames 
is the same as in the American hive, but are 
supported at the hive bottom by two or three 
transversal iron bars. Fig. 7 gives a repre- 
sentative of this group, the Alberti hive, 
with the door removed. Staples that regulate 
the space between frames and between 
frames and front wall are driven into the 
latter. Corresponding staples are also driv- 
en into the door or a separate framework 
(with glass or canvas serving as a window) 
that must be put in place before closing the 
hive. Queen-excluder, division-board, ete., 
adapted to the ‘construction, facilitate the 
management. A modification is the Dadant- 
Alberti hive (improved by the Swiss Rev. 
Mr. Streuli (frames wider than high). The 
Spuehler hive and the Reidenbach hive are 
other forms that belong to this group. 

The American hives, or similar styles, are 
also known, and the new edition of a well- 
established treatise on beekeeping says, 
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Bee-house designed by Rev. Gerstung. 


“The American system has found of late 
many followers also among our beekeep- 
ers.” Undoubtedly this would be the case 
to a much greater extent if it were not for 
the fact that the traditional bee-house in- 
feres somewhat with the operation of the 
American hive. 

With the hives described, their long list is 
by no means exhausted; but they represent 
at least the most typical and important 
ones in use now. But why this diversity of 
hives? Amateurship has surely contributed 
a good deal to it; but it is also a vivid 
proof of the existence of a progressive bee- 
keeper's spirit. 

In France the hives with manipulation 
from the side are unknown, the most popu- 
lar modern hive being there the Dadant- 
Blatt. In arrangement it is almost identical 
with the American hive except the size of 
frames (12 frames 105% inches high, and 
1617/32 long). Efforts have also been 
made to introduce among farmers the eco- 
nomical one-story hive invented by de Lay- 
ens, a form of the Long Idea hive known 
in America, with 20 frames 1214 in. high 
and 149/16 long. It is made single-walled, 
back and front, sides covered with a straw 
mat, Fig. 8. 

Basel, Switzerland. 
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NOTES FROM GERMANY 


BY J. A. HEBERLE, B.S. 


CROP AND MARKET. 
The honey crop in Germany this year is 
good to very good. I have not had a crop 
like it since 1905. The demand for honey 


at a good price is equal to that in years 
with a short crop. In part, at least, this is 
due to the fact that no honey (or but little) 
is coming from Cuba and South America. 
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HONEY FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Large quantities of honey are given the 
solders, not only the convalescent in the 
hospitals and sanitoriums, but also to those 
in the field and trenches. This has also 
favorably influenced the general market. 
Liquid honey is sent to the front in tin 
tubes, in tin cans, and in eans with alumi- 
num bottoms, and push-in cover, with the 
sides of pasteboard. Crystallized honey has 
also been sent in parchment paper, ete. 
The soldiers appreciate the honey very 
much. Bread and honey make a fair luneb 
compared to dry bread. Those poor men 
(friend and foe) in the trenches get their 
hot meals very irregularly or not at all, 
because the “ field kitchen” can approach 
only under cover of darkness; and even at 
night it is perilous—sometimes impossible. 


NEW OR OLD COMBS? 


This question is much diseussed at pres- 
ent. By men of experience, extreme views 
are advocated. Some hold that old combs 
are dangerous; that they contain disease 
germs; that a colony on old combs does not 
develop itself as rapidly as on new ones; 
that bees do not (or only rarely) swarm 
from old combs; that they do not build 
queen-cells readily, ete. Some say that 
often beginners have unusual success be- 
eause the bees are building much and are 
on new combs; but later, when the combs 
get older, and the bees are not allowed to 
build freely, the former success is changed 
to failure. 

Others with equal positiveness say that 
old combs are saturated with formie acid 
which would kill all disease germs(?). If 
such an old comb is taken out it spreads a 
delicate perfume, and this perfume per- 
vades the hive of a healthy colony. 

Usually extremes should be avoided in 
everything as well as in the case of combs. 
Some have recommended in the journals the 
renewal of the brood-nest every two, three. 
or four years. I think it is natural, and 
correct from the practical point of view, 
to let the bees build. The extent is influ- 
enced by the condition of the colony, the 
weather, and the locality, or, to be more 
explicit, by the pollen and nectar furnish- 
ing flora within the reach of the apiary. 
Some few beekeepers use only virgin combs 
in the extracting-super, believing that old 
combs color the honey and affect the aroma. 
I consider it very important to have only 
first-class worker combs in the brood-nest, 
and that it matters not so much whether 
breod has been reared in then for three or 
six years. I would not suppress, if I could. 
the rearing of drones; but would, if it were 
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practicable, have a few of the best queens 
furnish the drone eggs to the other colo- 
nies—at least to such as are, after careful 
consideration based on close observation 
booked at the time, found undesirable. 


QUEENS MATED BY DRONES OF THE KEEPER’S 
CHOICE. 

This should be the ambition of the ambi- 
tious beekeeper—consummation devoutly to 
be wished. All beekeepers seem to agree 
that, were it possible to mate the virgins of 
the choicest breeding with drones from a 
colony specially selected for the purpose, 
we would, in a very short time, have bees 
that would bring considerably more surplus 
—to be more definite, double the average. 
There would be greater uniformity. Near- 
ly all colonies would be populous at the 
right time, few would swarm, and those that 
would swarm would do so at a time when it 
would least interfere with the purpose of 
the beekeeper. They would be very indus- 
trious, and easy to manage. 

The first and most important care would 
be to give them sufficient room to store the 
surplus during the honey-flow to supple- 
ment the winter stores early in case they 
should be short, and provide ample protec- 
tion in winter, and especially in the spring. 
against the inclemency of the weather. Such 
colonies a beekeeper could, with the same 
amount of exertion, manage double the 
number of colonies, and these would aver- 
age at least twice the amount of surplus of 
today. That means that a beekeeper with 
such bees could secure four times as much 
surplus as at present. If beekeepers want 
more than that they should try another 
planet. 

Even if the beekeeper should not reach 
the goal (control of mating) it may be that 
the conditions under which mating has tak- 
en place for uncounted centuries are a suf- 
ficient safeguard to exclude inferior males 
from taking part in the perpetuating of 
the race, and prevent deterioration. 

If we heed the counsel eminent beekeep- 
ers have given us as a result of their ex- 
tended experience and careful observation. 
we can at present improve our inferior half 
of the apiary by careful selection of the 
breeding material on hand that may have 
been purchased and has been found well 
adapted to the locality; but we must re- 
member that the conditions under which, 
from the time the egg is laid until the fer- 
tilized queen is introduced to a full colony, 
especially until the cell is capped, are at 
least of equal if not superior influence in 
determirirg the quality of the young queen 
vather than her ancestry. j 

Kempten, Bavaria, Germany, 
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THE QUIN-COMPACTNESS HIVE—SUPERS BESIDE THE BROOD. 
CHAMBER 


BY W. F. M’CREADY 


A lame shoulder set me thinking of mod- 
ifying the hive so its manipulation would 
not require lifting heavier than that done 
in handling combs of honey, and yet re- 
main as satisfactory in most respects as the 
ordinary hive. 

To place the brood-nest and supers in 
proper relation to each other appeared to 
be most important. Three supers were set 
side by side; but to add another in that 
arrangement seemed not sufficiently com- 
pact. Accordingly, two other supers were 
placed across the ends of the three. 

Naturally the brood-nest should be the 
central one of the group, as there it would 
be furthest away from its enemies, robber 
bees, ete. In that position a super could 
be placed upon the top of the brood-nest 
and another up against its bottom side. 
These six supers so thoroly protect the 
brood-nest as to permit leaving it on its 
stand outside all winter. 
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But how pass the bees into the brood- 
chamber? ‘The final method was to use 
three-eighths of an inch of almost the en- 
tire length of the bottom-board of the front 
super as a channel thru which the bees 
could pass from the outside directly into 
their brood-nest. 

To admit the bees from the brood-nest to 
the supers, V. V. wire strips, eut to special 
size, were secured, and attached to openings 
made in the sides and ends of the brood- 
nest, practically as shown in Fig. 2. 

Where one side of each super is removed, 
notice that frames are hung in the openings 
made in the sides and ends of the brood- 
nest, thereby giving that much additional 
comb area. If another such brood-nest is 
placed on top, and supers also ranged 
around it, eight frames nearly the full size 
of the sides and ends of a super will be 
added to the capacity of the two-story 
brood-nest. 

On the lower left- 
hand eorner of the 
edge of the front su 
per may be seen a 
small vertical block. 
In use it fits into a 

‘ eorresponding cavity 
in the edge of the bot- 
tom of the left super. 

There are sets of these 

at all corners. They 

automatically lock the 
five supers together 
and prevent their be- 
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A string of bees. 
the hive-body or super. 





They hung from cover to bottom-board without touching 
Photographed by William Bair, of Odon, Ind 


ing pulled apart. To 
make this fastening. 
two of the supers are 
placed against’ the 
brood-nest, and_ the 
other two are lowered 
one by one into posi- 
tion against it while 
the locking apparatus 
of one is engaging 
that of two others. 

To remove a super. 
it is only necessary to 
lift it, automatically 
releasing it from the 
others. 

With the improved 
hive there is no lifting 
of heavy 
honey to set the bee- 
board under, 
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It is only necessary to lift the super-cover 
and place a division-board containing a 
bee-escape at the side next to the brood- 
nest. Nor must one do heavy lifting in the 
removal of honey unless it is desired to take 
it all away by a single operation. In this 
ease the super can be removed from its po- 
sition, and an empty one put in its place. 





Fig. 1.—The hive assembled. 


At the beginning of the season last year, 
a colony which had just been robbed out, 
and probably a thousand or more of its 
bees killed, was placed in the improved 
hive, without any stores, and by the end of 
the season it had overtaken and excelled in 
all respects the best of other colonies in 
ordinary hives. 

This season, to give it a different test, the 
first swarm was placed in an improved 
hive; and on the same day and for the next 
few following, swarms were put in ordinary 
aives, under otherwise similar conditions. 
The last time these swarm colonies were 
examined the one in the improved hive was 
found to have gained ten combs in honey 
production over the b- i: of the others in 
the ordinary hives. 

To summarize, this hive is: (1) The only 
single-walled hive having its brood-nest at 
the center, where it naturally should be. 
(2) It is the only one of great capacity, 
each part of which has its separate cover, 
ete.—the maximum of convenience with the 
minimum of disturbance in its manipula- 
tion. (3) It is the only one giving as much 
or more comb area in eighty-eight supers as 
is to be had in a hundred supers of other 
makes of the same size. (4) It is the only 
one in which ten supers ean all abut direct- 
ly on the brood-nest. (5) It is the only 
one in which, on account of all the surfaces 
of its six sides being used for abutting su- 
pers, is perfect in its compactness. (6) It 
is the only one which can be used to pro- 
teet itself against cold weather during the 
winter. (7) It is the only one which goes 
a long way toward being completely rob- 
ber-proof. 

Before seeing the photographs of the 
hive, Mr. H. H. Root, managing editor of 
GLEANINGS, thought “the connection be- 
tween the brood-chamber compartment and 
the supers is so slight that the bees might 
prefer to clog the brood-combs with honey 
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before entering any of the other compart- 
ments.” Again, that “on cool nights they 
would desert the surplus apartment entire- 
ly.” 

Referring to Fig. 2, it will be seen that 
the connection is the reverse of slight, the 
openings in the sides and ends of the orig- 
inal brood-chamber being so extensive that 
only the margins are left to hold it togeth- 
er. I had thought about it somewhat as 
Mr. Root had; and therefore, not to dis- 
courage the bees, I gave them free access to 
only one of the supers, excluding them 
from the other three by means of division- 
boards with but a single bee-space aperture 
between them. But when I next opened the 
hive, I was surprised to find work being 
done vigorously in two or three combs of 
each of the four supers. 

From the results of this hive during the 
two seasons, I think the idea that cool 
nights would affect it is erroneous. I once 
resided in a house which had one very large, 
low-ceiled room in it. During the winter 
the temperature in that room was always 
more equable than in other even much 
smaller rooms with high ceilings, the heat- 
ing apparatus in the different rooms being 
similar. The improved hive may be com- 
pared to the low-ceiled room and the tiered- 
up ones to the high-ceiled. The long-chan- 
nel entrance may also soften the air coming 
in. This can be readily appreciated by 
those who have been in tunnels of coal- 
banks, and noticed the total absence of 
atmospheric disturbance due to outside 
weather ¢onditions. 





Fira. 2.—The hive taken apart. 

Mr. E. R. Root, editor, objected that: 
(1) “It would cost a good deal more to 
make a hive of equal capacity on this plan 
than it would on the tiering-up plan.” I 
admit there would be the costs for the addi- 
tional covers and boitoms; also for a few 
cents™worth of wire netting of worker-bee- 
size mesh with which to cover the openings 
in the sides and ends of the brood-nest. But 
I claim that these costs would be almost 
immediately repaid, over and over, in the 
added comb area of twelve or more per cent 
given to each super; in being able to man- 
ipulate each super separately with a maxi- 
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mum of convenience to the operator and 
minimum of disturbance to the rest of the 
eolony in the other supers; and in the total 
absence of necessity for heavy lifting. 

(2) “ Your hive-stands would cost con- 
siderably more. In northern climates the 
stakes after they have been used will be 
moved around in all directions by the frosts 
or the freezing of the ground. The hives 
would have a tendeney to pull apart.” 

Stakes were not used with the hive-stand ; 
but provision had been made for legs for 
it, attached to its frame in such a manner 
that they would fold up against the latter, 
permitting of shipment of the light strong 
hive-stands in the flat in bales at small cost. 
When the legs of these hive-stands are set 
on brieks, the hives will not get out of 
alignment nor pull apart. 

(3) “I doubt very much whether you 
would be able to get a queen which would 
be prolifie enough to fill not only the four 
side supers but the brood-nest as well with 
bees. It is very seldom that we have a 
eolony strong enough for anything of this 
kind (filling four extia supers with honey). 
I am afraid you would have all kinds of 
trouble with it in the North. You are con- 
templating four extra supers.” 

Replying to the last part of this first, if 
I get a good long season and a black-man- 
grove flow, I can fill a two-story brood-nest 
and ten supers placed against its six out- 
side surfaces; altho I presume that gener- 
erally the bees will be mostly clustered in 
the brood-nest and at the points of unfin- 
ished work. I anticipate no more trouble 
with the improved hive in the North than in 
the South. If supers are not lacking, the 
weather warm, and the colony strong, sim- 
ply furnish the latter with brood-nest and 
four supers, and, when these are filled, pro- 
vide more supers, as described elsewhere. 

If the colony is not strong, nor the 
weather sufficiently warm, I would place 
close-fitting division-boa-ds in the supers, 
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just outside the combs in which the begs 
were working, and thus provide them ay 
ideal workshop in and around the brood. 
nest. If I were short of supers I would 
tack covers over the sides and ends of the 
brood-nest and start the colony in that 
alone. When more room is needed, one side 
or end could be uncovered, a super placed 
against it and the two held together on the 
hive-stand by means of a few nails driven 
into the latter at edges of the supers, and 
this plan followed until the five supers were 
there to be locked together by each other. 
As I have not had experience in the pro- 
duction of comb honey, I suspect some of 
the methods would have to be considerably 
modified for that work. 
Estero, Fla. 














Bees removing dead stag beetle which they have 
dropped to the hive-stand in front of the bottom- 


board. Workers can be seen fanning, and drones 
sunning themselves. Photographed by Frank C. 
Pellett, Atlantic, Iowa. 
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WINTERING BEES IN VIRGINIA 


BY FRANCES W. GRAVELY 


After reading what Dr. Phillips has to 
say about the wintering of bees, and from 
the experience I have had along that line, 
I am under the impression that it will pay 
the beekeepers of Virginia to experiment to 
see whether it will pay them to continue to 
winter their bees in the old way—that is, 
just leave them to winter if they can. I 
know bees can lie wintered in Virginia 
without being protected; but I believe it 


would more than pay the beekeepers to give 
their bees proper protection in winter. I 
ally the bees will be mostly clustered in 
other outdoor protection is the best for this 
locality; and I am expecting to give the 
Holtermann case a thoro test next winter. 

In the fall of 1913 all of my bees were 
weak from making a heavy increase, and I 
wintered them in ten-frame hives on six 
combs with division-boards on each side, 
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and the space on each side filled with pack- 
ing; and they came through the winter in 
fine order and built up to full colonies by 
the time our earliest flow began. But in 
the fall of 1914 my colonies were all very 
strong, and I gave them no protection at 
all. The following spring they came out 
weak, and were a long time in building up. 
I lost more than enough honey to pay for 
eases and packing. It was a mild winter at 
that. 

The bee business has not made the prog- 
ress in this section that it should. There 
are many bees scattered around on the 
farms, and they are kept in old log and box 
hives with but very little profit. It is hard 
to convinee the farmers that, with the prop- 
er equipment and management, they can 
make money with their little apiaries. 1 am 
proud to say we have a few successful api- 
arists, and have prospects of having more. 


There are many beginners. I am inclined 
to believe some of them will make a success. 
I hope so. 

Those that are studying the business, and 
reading the bee journals, I think are making 
good headway; but there are some who 
think all they have to know is how to hive 
a swarm and take the honey from them 
when it is made. The consequences are 
they don’t have much trouble in taking the 
honey. 

There is no reason why Virginia should 
not be one of the leading states in the 
Union for the production of honey, as we 
have about a three months’ honey season, 
and there is a large number of the best 
honey-yielding plants such as tupelo, locust, 
poplar, persimmon, sourwood, blackberry, 
and different kinds of clovers, and many 
other small plants which help a good deal. 

Stockton, Va. 
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HEARTSEASE TURNS FAILURE INTO SUCCESS 


BY W. S. WILLIAMS 


Last fall I put up in winter quarters 83 
colonies of bees which were unusually 
heavy from the fall bloom of aster and 
smartweed. When I went over them in 
April there were twenty-nine dead with 
from two to four combs of honey. The 
entire inside of the hives was plastered with 
stain. They still kept dying till reduced to 
twenty-six. All seemed weak until late. 
There were no swarms until the middle of 
June, and only about five until in July. 
They then got very strong, but did not go 
into the supers to any account until buck- 
wheat bloom. 

They then just rushed things and started 
swarming in earnest. Eighteen of the twen- 
ty-six that survived swarmed twice, and the 
second swarms were seemingly as large as 
the prime swarms. Never in all of my bee 
experience have I seen colonies build up 


and overflow so quickly. They kept up the 
swarming until Sept. 2. They all filled up 
their brood-eombs, and some which swarm- 
ed the last of August gave me one and two 
supers of the finest light honey I ever had. 

It was all from smartweed or heartsease 
and aster. It was a wonderful crop. The 
cornfields and potato-ground were a mass 
of the heartsease. Some of the wheat-stub- 
ble fields produced a late crop of it on ac- 
count of the wet season. I had a little over 
a ton of honey from the twenty-six, spring 
count, and inereased up to sixty-five colo- 
nies. All are going into winter unusually 
heavy and strong. 

This locality is getting to produce more 
honey from the fall bloom than from the 
summer season. Each fall seems to get 
better, and the honey is water-white and 
of a very pleasant flavor. 

Julian, Pa. 
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A WINTER CASE OR HOUSE 


BY L. M. AUTHAN 


We winter our bees in long rows. We 
build a long house, six feet high, four and 
one-half feet wide, as long as is necessary 
to accommodate our colonies. The house 
has doors at each ena. 

We cover the top with cheap roofing- 
paper, and the sides with oiled paper. 
Holes are left in the sides corresponding to 


the entrances of the hive:. It is possible to 
make the house a double-decker if neces- 
sary. These sheds can be taken apart in 
16-ft. sections, and moved whenever desired. 

I throw old carpet or any packing mate- 
rial I happen to have over the bees inside, 
and they are nice and dry. Combs in colo- 
nies kept this way hardly ever sweat. Mois- 
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ture which is so bad for bees is never cre- 
ated in the hives. 

I find that bees kept this way come out 
much better in the spring than by any other 
plan of wintering. I leave parts of my 
bees in the house all summer, and find they 
do well. 
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I have worked with bees for thirty years, 
and find there is still much to learn. My 
own experience favors a compact hive of 
12x12ineh frames. The colonies keep 
better and make more honey, one year with 
another. 

Emlenton, Pa. 
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TICKLING THE PALATE OF A NATION 


While national conventions of beekeep- 
ers and writers in the journals of apicul- 
ture have been insisting that something 
ought to be done to boost the sales of hon- 
ey, it has already been done. While repeat- 
ed suggestions and plans have been broach- 
ed for getting articles about honey into the 
newspapers and magazines, lo! it has al- 
ready come to pass. It is not too much to 
say that, at the present time, honey is get- 
ting more general unpaid publicity than 
any other food product. 

The Delineator, a magazine with a cireu- 
lation close to the million mark, published 
in its January, 1916, number three columns 
of recipes for the uses of honey in cooking. 
The January number was on sale December 
10. The Delineator is one of the oldest 
woman’s magazines in the world. It has 
been called “the most helpful and best loved 
of all magazines.” If the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association had purchased this 
space to fill with matter of similar nature it 
would have cost about $4000. 

Three columns of recipes ealling for 
honey will appear in the Pictorial Review 
for March, 1916, which is on sale Feb. 10. 
The cireulation of this fifteen-eent woman’s 
magazine is more than a million. The same 
amount of paid publicity for honey would 
have cost probably another four thousand 

American Cookery, probably the fore- 
most culinary publication in this country. 
contained in December a recipe for a honey 
eake. Good Housekeeping for the same 
month has a recipe for “ honey fluff.” The 
Cooking Club Magazine, of Goshen, Ind., is 
reprinting the recipes for honey cookery 
which appeared in GLEANINGS for Oct. 1. 

Farm magazines these days are making 
so many allusions to the use of honey in 
eooking that it is impossible to keep count 
of them all. The Country Gentleman, of 
Philadelphia, for December 4 had a note 
recommending the use of honey in this way. 
Farm and Ranch, published at Dallas, Tex., 
one of the largest papers of the Southwest. 
had two columns of honey recipes in their 
Dee. 11th issue. The Alfalfa Journal, of 
Sioux Falls, 8, D., a progressive new paper 


which has been mentioned in these columns 
before, is using from time to time some of 
the recipes of the Oct. Ist GLEANtNGs, 
Each recipe is illustrated. 

If the references to honey in farm mag- 
azines are hard to keep tab on, what shall 
we say of the daily press? Two or three 
examples are all there is room for. The 
Cleveland Leader for Sunday, Dee. 19, con- 
tained half a dozen honey recipes. The 
Cleveland News lately had one for Leb- 
kuchen which requires honey. A few weeks 
ago the Plain Dealer of the same city had 
a number of honey recipes, as well as sug- 
gested menus of which honey was a part. 
A number of papers had recipes for Christ- 
mas candies. Almost invariably the editors 
ineluded one or more requiring honey. Two 
weeks ago the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
printed two columns of reading-matter on 
honey, its nature, preparation for market, 
and distribution. 

Domestie-science teachers in the public 
schools are turning to honey with enthu- 
iasm. The qualities of superior texture and 
enduring freshness which honey imparts to 
eakes and cookies are esteemed by these 
instructors and explained to their pupils. 
Grocers, restauranteurs, and proprietors of 
delicatessens are finding honey -increasingly 
popular with their patrons. The number of 
new honey preparations is increasing rap- 
idly. Witness a new confection recently 
put out in Chicago, said to be made from 
honey by a secret process, yet nothing more 
than bars of granulated honey encased in 
chocolate. 

Here and there progressive bakers are 
springing new honey foods on the public, 
and finding them highly popular. A baker 
in Medina, for example, made up a batch of 
honey cookies over an original recipe and 
sold them out the day they were made. 

At last honey seems to be coming into its 
own. How long the welcome publicity it is 
now getting will last we cannot say; but 
there is every indication that it will eon- 
tinue to have its “place in the sun” on 
household pages, in cookery departments. 
and on grocery counters, 
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Heads of Grain From Different Fields 
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The Backlot Buzzer 


The amateur who bought a hive of blacks last year 
to study their habits has learned more than he fig- 


ured on. Anyway, he says he’s mighty glad winter 
is here. They ave all in the hive, and won’t be out 
till spring. 


Here’s Orthodox Bee-story 


Pelham Grenville Wodehouse, prominent writer of 
fiction, must have been a beekeeper. In his serial 
story, ‘‘ Uneasy Money,’ now running in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, he introduces Elizabeth Boyd, the 
heroine of the plot, as a beekeeper; and in the in- 
stallment for Dec. 18 it turns out that Lord Daw- 
lish, alias Mr. Chalmers, also at one time worked 
with bees. 

The high-spirited Miss Boyd, resenting Chalmers’ 
presence on her farm, plans to trap the young man 
in the apiary and get the bees to sting him badly. 
Part of the dialog follows. 

‘*Elizabeth’s irritation became painful. She re- 
sented his smile. She hung the smoker on the side 
of the hive. 

““* The stool, please, and the screwdriver.’ 

‘She seated herself beside the hive and began to 
loosen the outside section. Then taking the brood- 
frame by the projecting ends she pulled it out and 
handed it to her companion. She did it as one who 
plays an ace of trumps. 

“* Would you mind holding this, Mr. Chalmers?’ 

“‘The surface of the frame was black with what 
appeared at first sight to be a thick bubbling fluid 
of some sort, pouring viscously to and fro as if some 
hidden fire had been lighted beneath it. Only after 
a closer inspection was 1 apparent to the lay eye 
that this seeming fluid was in reality composed of 
mass upon mass of bees. They shoved and writhed 
and muttered and jostled, for all the world like a 
collection of home-seeking New Yorkers trying to 


secure standing room on a subway express at half- 
past five in the afternoon.” 

She gets him to shake the bees. 

‘“‘Lord Dawlish watched them go with a kindly 
interest. 

‘“**Tt has always been a mystery to me,’ he said. 
‘why they never seem to think of manhandling the 
Johnny who does that to them. They don’t seem 
able to connect cause and effect. I suppose the only 
way they can figure it out is that the bottom has 
suddenly dropped out of everything, and they are 
so busy lighting out for home that they haven’t time 
to go to the root of things. But it’s a ticklish job 
for all that, if you’re not used to it. I know when 
I first did it I shut my eyes and wondered whether 
they would bury my remains or cremate them.’ 

“*When you first did it?’ Elizabeth was star- 
ing at him blankly. ‘ Have you done it before?’ 

Her voice shook. Bill met her gaze frankly. 

““* Done it before? Rather! Thousands of times. 
You see, I spent a year on a bee-farm once, learn- 
ing the business.’.”’ 


Simmins Starvation Introduction Successful 


Replying to Mr. A. T. Rodman’s article on page 
896, Nov. 1, I wish to say that this plan of intro- 
ducing is the old Simmins method, described in the 
A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture. 

I too had a great many failures in introducing 
this year. The cage plan was a failure, as was aiso 
the smoke method. Knowing of the Simmins meth- 
od I decided to try it, and did, with great results. 
Mr. Rodman tells us in his article to be sure to 
introduce the queen after dark; but I killed old 
queens at noon and introduced by this method thirty 
minutes later. A flow of nectar was on from the 
aster, and this may account for my good luck. All 
of those introduced at noon were accepted. 

Altho this is a good method for introducing, like 
all others we shall have some failures at times. I 
have never found a method that was infallible, and 
wish that I could. Better results were obtained this 
year with the Simmins method than by either cage 
or smoke method. 


Morgan, Ky. J. E. JORDAN. 


Wintering in Texas, and Other Observations 


When one reads so much about packing bees away 
for their winter nap it makes him smile to think he 
is not to be troubled that way down in Texas, where 
the bees fly very nearly every day in the year. Of 
course we have a day or two now and then when 
our bees have to stay in. I winter on the same 
stand from year to year. 

I might say my bees are the very best three-band- 
ed Italians, the only kind of use for honey produc- 
tion in this section of countrv. Swarms? Yes, I 
think I had a swarm or so once while I was sick 
and could not give them proper attention. 

My surplus is from horsemint and clover, al- 
though there are quite a number of other sources 
from which our bees draw. I raise my own queens, 
and think I get better results than trusting to let 
the bees take their own will about their mother. 

There are very few bees about my yard, and it is 
a show to lots of folks to see the hive opened up and 
have the queen pointed out to them. A large ma- 
jority want then to see the “ king bee.” 

I use the standard eight-frame hive, and run 
them for chunk and extracted honey, and always 
have more orders than honey; yet I get a good sur- 
plus. 


Nacogdoches, Texas. W. 8S, CHADWICK, 
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What Would You Do in This Situation? 


I had 150 colonies, spring count. I don’t know 
how old a queen is in the lot except one or two. 
That doesn’t speak well for a beekeeper, but that 
is the size of it, and what I want to do is to get on 
the right trail this comin~ season. 

Our honey-flow starts here about the last week in 
June; but fruit-bloom comes about six weeks earlier, 
so there is a dearth between fruit-bloom and any- 
thing else, tho as a rule there are lots of swarms 
issuing during fruit-bloom. I am mentioning this 
so you will know conditions here. 

Out of the 150 I have lost fifty, mostly from 
American foul brood, and I have brought all home, 
put them in a corral with a windbreak on the north, 
east, and west. I have rendered all the diseased 
combs and charred the hive-bodies, tops and bottoms. 
I have nearly a hundred nice extracting bodies with 
drawn comb, and several with full sheets of founda- 
tion. All are eight-frame hives. 

Now, I want to buy one hundred queens next 
spring, and I want to know when is the best time 
to get them. What should be done—make nuclei or 
put them in the old colonies? I want at least fifty 
new colonies, and I also want a honey crop. As I 
said, I don’t know which queens are old and which 
are young, and I should like some advice from the 
more experienced as to just what they would do. 

Albuquerque, N. M. R. E. PIFFLEY. 


[Presumably you have about a hundred colonies 
left. There will probably be a further shrinkage of 
15, leaving you 85. Twenty-five of this number, 
the weaker ones, should be devoted to increase, 
leaving a balance of 60 good colonies for the pro- 
duction of honey. It is not profitable, usually, to 
try to run for increase and honey from the same 
colony; and hence we would make the divisions as 
proposed. With the 25 you should be able to in- 
crease to 50; and if you have had some experience 
you can make an increase of 15 up to 50. Stimu- 
lative feeding should be practiced by feeding half 
a pint of syrup daily. Young queens should be sup- 
plied to the colonies split up into nuclei for the 
purpose of increase, but don't split to more than 
half—two colonies from one. 

The 60 or 70 colonies run for honey should be 
made as strong as possible. Be sure to use only 
strong colonies, devoting all the weak ones or medi 
um-strength colonies to increase. When a colony in 
an eight-frame hive is strong enough, put on an 
upper story and add combs and raise two or three 
frames of brood from below. If you run for ex- 
tracted honey, you will tier up; but you should keep 
all brood below the second story: and as the season 
advances, confine it to the lower story by means of 
perforated zinc. 

If you are sure your extracting combs are free 
from disease you can use them; but watch all colo- 
nies very closely where they are placed, as the dis- 
ease may break out again. 

Get your queens of some reliable breeder at the 
time you make increase, and introduce them to full 
colonies and nuclei, following closely the directions 
furnished by the queen-breeder. By contracting for 
a hundred queens you will be able to get a reduced 
price, altho the queens may be sent to you in lots 
of ten at a time. Don’t divide until settled warm 
weather comes on. If you do it too soon you may 
lose a lot of good brood.—Eb. ] 


Aster Stores Candy Solid 


Aster honey in this locality is not good winter 
feed. If capped over and well ripened it candies 
solid in the combs. If not capped, the sugar in 
the honey granulates and leaves a thin liquid in the 
cells which will sour and make the combs damp. It 
comes mostly from a small white aster about eigh- 
teen inches high which branches out a good deal. 
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BEES EIGHT MILES FROM THE HIVES. 

I believe the letters in late numbers of Gueay. 
INGS regarding the distance bees will work from the 
hives do not reach the limit. When I began taking 
GLEANINGS in the eighties, a man on the coast of 
Washington wrote that he found his Italians eight 
miles from the hives. The bees were on an island 
a mile from the shore, the island five miles from 
the mainland, and the bees were found working in 
the swamps two miles from the beach. The owner 
of the bees had the only Italians in that part of the 
state. 

At another time I read in GLEANINGS of a man 
in Wisconsin who followed a line of Italians seven 
miles and found them across a river in Minnesota. 
Again, a man in the northern part of New York 
followed a line of bees six miles and they went over 
a mountain to the tree. 

When “ Rambler” was keeping bees in Califor- 
nia, near Redlands, he stated in GLEANINGS that 
his bees did a paying business working on the 
orange-orchards five miles from the hives. 

I believe good Italians will work three and a half 
or four miles from home if they cannot get honey 
nearer. 


New Hampton, N. Y. E. D. Howe ut. 


Simple Cure for Bee Paralysis 


Paralysis has been the means of reducing our 
crop to a considerable extent in two or three of our 
yards for the last few years, gradually getting 
worse. At first we paid but little attention to it; 
but the number of colonies affected steadily grew, 
and the severity of the disease seemed to increase 
from year to year. We tried setting the hives up on 
stilts so that the affected bees would fall out and 
not return. Some have used a tin (five-gallon can 
or the like), to be buried just in front of the en- 
trance with the top on a line level with the alight- 
ing-board. This caught the bees unable to fly; but 
this year we hit on a plan that seemed to be en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

With the other plans the bottom-board has been 
left on, and the sick bees fall on that and not at 
once away from the combs. Our way now (and it 
has been entirely effective in curing every colony 
treated this year) is simply to remove the bottom- 
board from the hive; get an empty body, old box, or 
anything that will hold the hive and colony up a 
foot or so from the ground, and set the hive minus 
the bottom-board on it criss-cross or any way so 
that there is plenty of space for all infected bees and 
dirt to fall away. We tried this on a great many 
sick colonies this year without much faith; but the 
results were indeed surprising. From many of these 
such colonies as formerly we would expect but little 
if any surplus from, we harvested nearly a normal 
crop of honey. Of course they must be treated be- 
fore the force is too badly gone. We left them in 
this condition until along about October 15, when 
ready to fix the yards up for winter. 

It now remains to be seen if the disease reappears 
in the spring. If it does, this plan at least saved 
the crop of honey; and if it does as well each year 
it will be sufficient. What was the reason that we 
got honey from all those paralytic colonies? 

It seems to be a disease that, to a certain extent, 
comes and goes, eases up for a time, and then grows 
worse again. We changed the queens in a few 
colonies. but also treated them as above, so the ex- 
periment was valueless so far as the requeening is 
concerned. 

I don’t know how general this disease is; but I 
do know that it has been the means of reducing 
our crops a good many thousands of pounds during 
the last few years. In this locality this is a thing 
that can not well be overlooked. 

Spokane, Wash. H. E, CROWTHER. 
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arm OUR HOMES 





Give us this day our daily bread.—Marr. 6:11. 

Behold they which are gorgeously appareled and 
live delicately are in kings’ courts.—LUKE 7:25. 

In all thy ways, acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths.—PRov. 3:6. 

I believe it is generally understood that 
this first prayer implies that God may give 
us the chance or opportunity of earning 
our daily food by honest work, or the means 
wherewith to pay for the bread, earned by 
honest work; and as I pen these lines I am 
thinking of the thousands who are prevent- 
ed from earning their “daily bread” by 
the cruel war. I am thinking of the thou- 
sands of helpless and innocent women and 
children who have had their homes, gardens. 
and fields despoiled, and of the suffering 
and hardship such as the world never knew 
before, through no possible fault of the 
sufferers. Again and again a prayer wells 
up in my heart, “ How long, O Lord, must 
this injustice continue? and what are the 
lessons we are to learn by it? and wnerein 
are thy people remiss that our prayers for 
peace are not answered? ” 

Just now, however, I have also something 
else in mind. The matter of daily bread, 
while we are at home, is a comparatively 
simple one compared with the problem 
while traveling. Mrs. Root and I travel but 
little since we are nearing eighty, except 
our spring and fall trips to and from our 
southern home. We usually go on a car 
made up by elderly people near our Ohio 
home, and the most of these good people 
earry their “daily bread ” in lunch-baskets. 
We have done this considerably; but Mrs. 
Root is usually troubled more or less witb 
ear sickness, and at such times she says she 
eannot bear the sight nor even thought of 
food carried ir. a hot car, wrapped up and 
tied up. For this reason, mostly, we have 
of late years been going into the dining- 
ear. As a rule we now have excellent ser- 
vice on all our roads, and at reasonable 
prices when we consider the expense of 
“ spotless linen ” and neat and artistic table 
service. Mrs. Root and I usually each make 
our selection and then “swap” to some 
extent for variety. On our last trip at 
dinner (or “lunch”) Mrs. Root was fairly 
well served; but when my order came of 
“ broiled trout,” taken from “ special dishes 
of today,” I said to the waiter: 

“ Where is the bread and potatoes? ” 

“You didn’t order any, sir.” 

“But, my good sir, are not bread and 
potatoes included in a 60-cent fish order? ” 

As he shook his head I said, “ So there is 
a new regulation in regard to ‘ the high cost 
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of living,’ is there? Here—give me the 


order.” Then I penciled, “ Bread, 10 ets.; 
potatoes, 15 ets.; but while he was gone for 
them I went over the bill of fare, and found 
in plain print, “ Bread and potatoes includ- 
ed with all meat and fish orders.” 

As he returned I pointed it out to him. 

Now, before any one has time to say, 
“This is a regular darkey trick,” I want to 
tell you that this fellow was so nearly white 
he colored painfully while he took his pen- 
cil and marked “ free” after the last two 
items, or at least I supposed he did; but 
when I came to pay the bill I found the 
“ free” was only opposite the bread, 10 ets. 
Just one thing more: 

Instead of a fair-sized trout for the 60 
ets. there was only a small part of a fish, 
and that by no means first class—nothing 
like a ten-cent fish delivered in . Braden- 
town. 

I have given the full details of the above 
in order that we may discuss “daily bread” 
in traveling a little. First a lot of you will 
say I should have reported him to the head 
of the dining-car, and may be I should. 
But who likes to be making “ kicks ” among 
a lot of nice people? I once witnessed a 
“racket ” in a restaurant between a waiter 
and a customer. <A third party who sat 
near asked how much was at stake in the 
dispute. When told it was only 25 cents 
he extended a coin and said, “ Here! take 
this and let us have peace.” He afterward 
said he would lose 25 ets. any time rather 
than get into a “ jangle.” Perhaps I should 
add that neither one would accept the quar- 
ter, but kept right on disputing. I believe 
it is pretty universally agreed that where 
you are only personally concerned it is right 
and proper to “ resist not evil,” as the dear 
Savior commanded; but when humanity is 
likely to suffer it is a different matter. If 
this waiter is following this as far as he is 
permitted, day after day, I did wrong in 
letting it pass. 

Another matter comes in here. How could 
this waiter gain by the transaction? There 
must be gain for the waiter somewhere or 
they would not practice it. I have been 
told that at least on some dining-cars they 
purchase the supplies and have all they can 
get out of it. In California I saw a porter 
or waiter purchase a bag of grapefruit at a 
station for perhaps five or ten cents each, 
and afterward serve them at “ half a grape- 
fruit, 20 ets.” If a eustomer ordered this, 
and nothing else, considering the table, 
napkin, table ware, ete., the price is all 
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right; but this has nothing to do with evad- 
ing the printed bill of fare. 

Some one else may suggest I should have 
“tipped ” the waiter to start with, and then 
there would have been no tricks. Very like- 
ly; but I don’t believe in tips, and a world 
of good people are back of me. 

Mrs. Root suggests he took a look at my 
old shoes that 1 wear even in traveling, be- 
cause they are easier, and concluded I was 
“ hayseed,” and wouldn’t dare say a word, 
ete. 

At this point in my story three things 
come into my mind. The first is our second 
text—“ Behold, they which are gorgeously 
appareled, and live delicately, are in kings’ 
courts.” 

The second is that I am told I was named 
by my grandmother after the prophet Amos. 
She was a devout Christian, and, most like- 
ly, prayed I might be like him. Comment- 
ing on a recent Sunday-school lesson the 
Christian Herald says: 

It was good for Amos’ preaching that he was a 
day laborer. Doubtless he often went to bed with 
the backache. His hands were calloused, and he 
wore old clothes. But he got far more out of day’s 
labor than day’s pay, as Christ’s workmen disciples 
knew how to do. 

The third is that, some years ago, the 
governor of Ohio called on a near relative 
to help on a commission of three for an 
important work for the State. He said he 
was not permitted to offer pay, except nec- 
essary expenses. When each of the three 
sent in items of expense, my relative had 
among expenses thirty cents for dinner in a 
great city. Said the clerk, “ Why, hello! 
When the State of Ohio is to pay for your 
dinner, is 30 cents all it costs? ” 

“T had a nice dinner, and everything I 
eared for. What did the other two pay for 
dinner? ” 

“Only $1.50 each.” 

I don’t exactly remember; but my im- 
pression is the two others had expensive 
liquors, and let Ohio pay the bill.* 

As I have said, this was several years 
ago. May God be praised, things are dif- 
ferent now. 

Now, dear friends, I have something 
pleasanter to tell you about “daily bread 
in traveling.” Had our train been on time 
we would have reached Bradentown Friday 
night, and Mrs. Root was impatient to get 





*It is not the men only who, when called upon 
to do important work for the state, seem to think it 
the thing to run up a big bill. Recently a woman 
was sent to Columbus to take charge of some busi- 
ness for a few days. Her bill of expenses included 
room or rooms at something like $5.00 a day, and 
she gave as an excuse that she supposed when our 
great state called on a woman they expected to give 
her the best lodging place to be found in the capital 
city. 
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hold of our cottage that had been vacant 
since last May. As we had a couple of 
hours in Jacksonville I was glad of a 
chance to eall at the office of the Florida 
Anti-saloon League. I first interviewed 
(from the outside) the saloons on that long 
central street. The few that had not closed 
up seemed very quiet, and I saw notices of 
liquors sold only in “sealed packages,” 
After some delay beeause the office had 
been moved, I stood before the open door of 
the new office. As it is nearly always 
“summer” in Jacksonville, doors are al- 
most always open. Well, while I stood in 
the doorway feeling I hardly knew a single 
soul in that great city, a lady came forward 
with such a beaming smile I was foreed to 
laugh outright as I said: 

“Why, you don’t know me?” 

“Yes, 1 do know you,” she replied, as 
she gave me her hand. 

“Well, who am I, any way?” 

“You are the great beeman of Medina, 
Ohio.”’* 

Then we had a most friendly chat until 
the State superintendent, Mr. Crook, came 
in. He gave me full particulars of the 
great victory for Florida, and I could not 
but commend his wisdom when he said he 
was sure it was best to avoid as far as 
possible fights or lawsuits with the saloon 
element. The new law has been declared 
valid, and there seems a general disposition 
to submit to it all over the state. 

Notwithstanding they told us at the ticket 
office we would get to Bradentown that 
night the conductor said we would have to 
stay in Tampa over night. Mrs. Root was 
disposed to be cross about it when told it 
would be toward Saturday noon before she 
could get to work “ sweeping down the cob- 
webs,” ete. I assured her it behooved us to 
wait and see if a kind Providence had not 
something good in store for us. Whenever 
I am in Tampa I try to eall at the Cren- 
shaw Bros.’ seed-store to talk over dasheen 
and other new things for Florida. Last 
May I stayed so long there I almost had 
to run for over a mile to catch the train, 
and Mrs. Root objected to my going there 
this time for fear it would be Saturday 
night before we got “ home.” 

As we stepped from the train after dark, 
strangers in a strange city, something im- 
pelled me to breathe a little prayer some- 
thing like this: 

“Lord, guide our erring footsteps.” 

I had planned getting a hotel near the 
station so I might get up very early and 





* As she had seen me only once a few minutes 
three years ago it was a little surprising. She had, 
however, read these Home papers. 
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get a little time at the seed-store. I found 
just back of the station I should say fifteen 
or twenty rigs and runners for the different 
hotels. From the whole lot I singled one 
and asked for a nearby hotel. He replied 
he felt sure the lady would not be pleased 
with those near by, but that he would take 
us in his Ford auto to a nice clean place 
and bring us back by train time, all for a 
dollar. Mrs. Root suggested he certainly 
meant a dollar each. 

“No, ma’am. I will give you a nice room, 
clean bed, and bring you back all for one 
dollar.” 

While we were on the way I ventured: 

“T suppose you don’t happen to be any- 
where near the Crenshaw Seed Co.? ” 

At this question he and his companion 
both laughed as he replied: 

“Why, my good sir, our hotel is right 
over the Crenshaw establishment, as you 
will see.” 

Although Mrs. Root and I have paid as 
much as $1.50 each for staying over night 
at a hotel in traveling, I don’t think we 
ever had a pleasanter room. Just outside 
is a spacious elevated porch or veranda 
running the whole length of two sides of 
the great building, and this porch contains 
a beautiful collection of semi-tropical plants 
and flowers in tubs and boxes. Just over 
the desk in the office I saw a notice : “Guests 
taken to meet any train for 15 ets.” I tried 
to have him take pay, since he had enter- 
tained us so handsomely, and at such alow 
price, but he replied: 

“Mr. Root, I agreed to take you both 
ways for the dollar; and what I have 
agreed to do I have always lived up to so 
far.” 

How is that for a hotel-keeper? 

A word in closing: Was it not a little 
funny that, out of the fifteen or twenty 
runners, I should strike just this one? and 
funnier still (if you will excuse the expres- 
sion) that his place should just happen to 
be where I particularly wanted to go? I 
had a nice visit with the manager of the 
seed-house before train time, and the little 
Ford got us around in ample time, and 
Mrs. Root got most of the “cobwebs” down 
before Sunday. Would it not be well for 
a lot of us to use my little prayer oftener 
—“Lord, direct our erring footsteps? ” 
In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
shall direct thy paths. 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
Their works do follow them.—ReEv. 14:13. 
One of the pleasant things about living to 
a fair old age is the opportunity it affords 
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of noting the growth and development of 
the good and great men and women of the 
age. When the boy Edison started out near 
my own home I hunted the papers for 
everything that was said of him. It was 
the same with Booker T. Washington. 
Thru some correspondence I was soon in 
touch with him—sent him a copy of the A 
B C book, and made his school a life sub- 
scription to GLEANINGS. When his first 
book came out it was my privilege to give it 
a notice and a price with GLEANINGS that 
resulted in the sale, I think, of several 
hundred copies. No one, white or black, 
who reads the book ean well avoid getting 
a new inspiration for education. Wash- 
ington started an apiary, and, for aught I 
know, it is still a part of their institution. 
One funny thing about it was (and may be 
is), the eolored girls took mostly to the 
bees, and we gave a photo, years ago, of 
the colored-girl beekeepers. I planned to 
make his institution a visit, but never got 
round to it, and now it is too late to see the 
man of whom we have heard so much. Be- 
low are two clippings from the Jackson- 
ville Times-Union in regaid to his recent 
death. The first is from the governur of 
Alabama. 


HENDERSON LAUDS WASHINGTON. 

MonTGoMERY, Ala., Nov. 15.—Governor Charles 
Henderson today issued the following official state- 
ment on the death of Booker T. Washington: 

In the death of Booker T. Washington, the col 
ored race has lost its greatest leader. He was a 
man of unusual force and executive ability, and in 
many respects rose above the environment of race. 
In my opinion his efforts toward the development 
of his race have been of greatest benefit to them 
and to the entire South. Born a slave, living a 
life of earnest endeavor, and at his death the chief 
executive of an institution of nation-wide reputa- 
tion, created by his own brain and energy, demon- 
strates to the world the unbounded possibilities open 
to those whose purpose is to accomplish something 
and marks him as one of the able men of his time. 

CHARLES HENDERSON. 


BOOKER WASHINGTON. 

Few men in the United States had stronger in- 
fluence than Booker Washington, and we do not 
know of any one who used his influence more bene 
ficially. There are ten million negroes in the United 
States, and the man who represented the best that 
was in this large number, and who had so much to 
do with cultivating the best that was in them, was, 
just from that alone, a power in American life. 
But Booker Washington had influence far beyond 
his own race. White men, north and south, held 
him in the highest honor. He will be greatly missed, 
but he has taught others who will follow in his foot- 
steps. 

We place Booker Washington first among the men 
of his race. Alexander Dumas probably had a rep- 
utation that could be better classed as worldwide. 
Toussaint L’Ouverture showed ability both as a 
general and a stateman. Maceo was the most suc- 
cessful general, with the possible exception of Go- 
mez, in the war that resulted in the liberation of 
Cuba, and Fred Douglass was an orator of great 
reputation; but we rank Booker Washington abave 
all these. Dumas was not counted as a negro at 
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all by the French, but he would have been so classed 
in the United States. He was a quadroon. Fred 
Douglass was a mulatto. Booker Washington lived 
with and for his race. Fred Douglass married 
white women. 

Dr. Washington was a messenger of peace and 
good will between the races in the South. Naturally 
he was considering his own race, but the good feel- 
ing that he taught as necessary to the progress of 
the blacks operated to the benefit of the whites as 
well. 

Only a few years before Booker Washington be- 
gan to be known throughout the country no one 
attempted to lead the negro race except in antago- 
nism to the whites of the South. He had no prece- 
dent for his gospel of good will, but he urged the 
negro to count the southern white man as his best 
friend. His public life extended through several 
decades, but not one expression was ever quoted 
from him that indicated any bitterness. Indeed, 
his whole life was an exhibition of his confidence in 
the southern white man, and his efforts with his 
own race were for their advancement in moral and 
industrial lines, and in these lines he relied largely 
on the help of the white man of the South, and 
his reliance was not misplaced. 

Hundreds of thousands of negroes throughout the 
South will be better and more capable citizens of 
the communities in which they live on account of 
Dr. Washington's influence, and not one will be 
worse. The record is one of which both races in the 
South should be proud. 


The above, at several points, touches on 
his characteristic humility—I might say 
“ Christlike ” humility. At one time in his 
religious experience he said in substance: 
“T have finally come to a point where | 
ean thank God that I was born black: for 
how could I otherwise work for the eleva- 
tion and development of the race unless | 
was one of them, and had shared from in- 
fancy their toil and hardships?’ 

Does it not remind one of Moses, and, 
later on, of Him who left his home in 
heaven, came down to earth, was “born of 
woman,” became the ecarpenter’s son—“a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief :” 
and finally, without complaint. gave up his 
life on the cross that we might live—yes, 
more than that—that we, through 
might have “ everlasting life” ? 


him, 


THE MENACE AND ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 


On page 911, Nov. 1, I made brief men- 
tion of the above: but from the Sunday 
School Times of Nov. 13 I find the Menace 
in three different issues has attacked the 
life and character of our departed friend. 
The Times answers seven distinet charges 
at length, and gives proof that every fair- 
minded reader must accept, not only that 
the charges are untrue, but that there is not 
a shadow of truth in any one of them. As 
an illustration I will just quote No. 5: 

5. The Menace states that “ The least of his of- 
fenses was that he permitted his aged parents to die 


in the almshouse, which is a matter of public 
record,” 
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In regard to the truth of the above, I 
quote again from the Times: 

5. The following interesting letter to the Editor 
from Mr. Comstock’s widow, dated October 15, 1915 
states the facts as to his parents: : 

“T am glad to bear testimony to the following 
facts regarding my late husband, Mr. Anthony Com. 
stock, and his parents. 

“His mother, whom he dearly loved, and from 

whom he learned the principles of pure religion ang 
undefiled, died at her home when he was a boy ten 
years of age. 
“Some years later his father went to England, ang 
little was heard from him for some time. Becomin 
anxious for his welfare, Mr. Comstock asked : 
friend to find out about his father’s circumstances 
He learned that his father had married again and 
that four children had been born, and that they 
were in straitened circumstances. 

** Mr. Comstock at once sent money to bring them 
all over to this country. He took them into his own 
home and kept them there until I was so near a 
breakdown that it seemed advisable for him to rent 
a home for them elsewhere. He continued to sup- 
port them all, despite his own limited income, until 
his father died, and then supported his stepmother 
and her children, assisted somewhat by her eldest 
son, till her death. One of these sons, Herbert, is 
a respected business man in Brooklyn. Mr. Com- 
stock’s generosity toward this branch of the family 
was continued until the time of his death.” 

The writer of the articles in the Menace said in 

his second article: ‘‘ If you will show me that I am 
wrong, that any statement of mine is untrue, I will 
publicly retract and apologize, like any just man and 
gentleman.” The Sunday School Times earnestly 
hopes that The Menace will give its many readers 
the facts as to Mr. Comstock that 
sented.* 
* Christian people everywhere will be glad to know 
that the continuance of the great work of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice has been 
well provided for. Its offices are at 140 Nassau St., 
New York. Among its founders, builders, and pres- 
ent officers, co-workers of Mr. Comstock’s who knew 
him intimately and loved and trusted him, appear 
such names as Robert R. McBurney, Welcome G 
Hitchcock, Morris K. Jesup, Samuel Colgate, Will- 
iam E. Dodge, Jr., Cephas Brainerd, Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, William C. Beecher, and Josiah Strong 
In 1912, at the fortieth anniversary of Mr. Com 
stock as secretary of the society, the officers of the 
society provided a larger executive force, including 
an associate secretary, Mr. John S. Sumner, who is 
now the acting secretary of the society. During the 
last three years the society has taken advanced steps, 
and in 1914 had an executive force of seven. The 
president, Mr. Fred E. Tasker, and one of the vice 
presidents, James M. Buckley, D. D., issued a letter 
last month announcing these facts, and stating: ‘A 
few newspapers have expressed the opinion that 
dealers in bad books, prints, etc., upon learning of 
the death of Mr. Comstock, will attempt to be more 
active in their diabolical trades, not realizing that 
the society has been preparing to meet any emergen 
cy that might occur.” i 


are here pre- 


Readers of the Times may remember a_ personal 
word from its publisher, Philip E. Howard, in the 
issue of October 16, 1915. Mr. Howard, knowing 
about the hellish products that Comstock had foucht 
for forty years, had once exclaimed to Mr. Comstock, 


* My good friends, please notice in the above the 
gentle kindness and Christian courtesy, under most 
provoking circumstances, and this has always been 
characteristic of the Sunday School Times The 
Menace has been coming to me for years both here 
and in Medina, although I have never ordered it, or 
suggested exchange. First and last, it has always 
seemed to me unchristian, . j 
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“How have you managed to stand this sort of 
thing so long?” 

The reply was characteristic. 

“Howard,” he exclaimed, “I never could have 
stood it unless the Lord had just kept me through 
it all. I'd give almost anything to forget the stuff 
that I have to see. But somehow, you know, I have 
thought of myself as a man standing at the mouth 
of a sewer, saving boys and girls from falling in. 
It’s that which has kept me up, and God's power 
alone can explain how I have been able to keep on.” 
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A LONG LIFE AND A HAPPY LIFE. 

I have always been much interested in 
those who have lived 100 years or more; but 
it never occurred to me until just now that 
we might have a symposium made up from 
the lives of many people who have acquired 
old age until the following letter came with 
a clipping from the Oregonian: 

Mr. Root:—Here is an article from 
thought you might wish to copy an extract. 

GEORGE RcGtrR CHUTE. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore., Oct. 30. 

Below is the clipping: 


HUNDREDS OF AGED MEN AND WOMEN TELL WHAT TO 
DO AND WHAT TO AVOID IF YOU EXPECT TO 
APPROACH OR PASS THE CENTURY MARK. 

Practically none of those who have lived to a ripe 
old age have ever indulged in tobacco, alcohol, or 
stimulants of any kind except in a small degree. 
There are only a small number of instances where 
persons after becoming old indulge at all in any 
stimulants. 

Old persons depend very little on medicine and 
have never done so. 

Most of the old persons were very fond of honey, 
and have alwavs indulged themselves in it. 

The old people, practically without exception, had 
a weakness for honey. But they did not eat much 
eandy. Fruits, dairy products, vegetables, and 
honey were used mostly as edibles by the old people. 

Comparatively few centenarians ever chewed or 
smoked tobacco or drank alcoholic liquors, and very 
few have been even moderate users of them. 


which J 


Let me make a summary from some of 
the above. First, “get busy,” and keep 
busy. Have something on hand to explore 
and develop every day of your life—some- 
thing outdoors if possible. Keep pleasant. 
Love everybody, even your enemies. “ Do 
good to those that hate you.” Sleep before 
an open window, and have your face so 
near the side of the bed that the air you 
have breathed once will be very unlikely to 
be drawn back with the next breath. Shun 
stimulants of every sort, and, I might al- 
most say, medicines of every sort. Get inte 
the habit of thanking God every day, then 
“rejoice and be glad,” even if everybody 
else looks sour and cross. 


“GET BUSY,” AND KEEP BUSY. 

The following from the Plain Dealer 
voices my sentiments exactly. If this great 
teeming world does not interest and appeal 
to you, even if you are over 80, you are to 
be pitied. 
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KEEP INTERESTED; THAT’S SIR WILLIAM CROOKES’ 
RULE FOR HEALTH AT 83. 

At 83, Sir William Crookes, the scientist, says he 
does not feel any different from what he was at 40. 
As to how to keep fit, here is his dictum: 

“A good deal of my own present feeling and posi- 
tion is due to the fact that I have always been 
working tolerably hard and always doing something 
I take a great interest in, and am enthusiastic about. 
That, I think, keeps one’s mind healthy and in a 
good state, and tends to keep one going.” 


Gee 


SHALL THE UNIT"D STATES INVEST MILLIONS 
IN ANTICIPATION OF WAR? 


We take the following (by the author of 
“In His Steps”) from the Christian Her- 
ald of Nov. 24: 


PASTOR SHELDON ON PREPAREDNESS; 
LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 
President Woodrow Wilson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President :—In your speech in New York you 
are reported as saying: “ If men differ with me in 
this vital matter, I shall ask them to make it clear 
how far and in what way they are interested in 
making the permanent interests of the country safe 
against disturbance.” 

I am one of those who differ with you very posi- 
tively on your program of war preparation, and I 
believe the men of the West generally differ with 
you. You say, ‘No thoughtful man feels any 
panic haste in this matter. The country is not 
threatened from any quarter. She stands in friend- 
ly relation with all the world.” If that is true, why 
all this military program for an enemy we do not 
possess? In the entire course of your speech you 
do not mention one single reason for an increased 
army and navy. You do not name one nation in 
the world that has any design to threaten or invade 
our country. 

Mr. President, I have lived in the West over 
twenty-seven years, and within the last year have 
been in every western state, and faced over one 
million and a half of the people, and your program 
of militarism will meet with earnest and intelligent 
opposition from this part of the country. Much as 
I would wish, as a citizen who loves his country, to 
stand by the President in matters of vital concern, 
I for one cannot and will not uphold you and your 
advisers in this matter. 

Mr. President, you advise men who differ with 
you ‘“‘to make clear how far and in what way they 
are interested in making the permanent interests of 
the country safe from disturbance.” 

If the money you and your advisers declare is 
necessary for military preparation against an enemy 
you do not name, were to be used in the education 
of the people and the Christianizing of the world, 
we could put an end forever to the war-lust of the 
world. If we took a small part of the people's 
money which your program will take from the people 
to buy powder, and put it into a campaign for 
national prohibition of the liquor traffic, we could 
prepare our country for a Christian program of 
conquest over other passions. 

If we took the price of one battleship and put it 
into the building of good roads in one. of our states, 
we could prepare our people for a happier and 
cleaner and saner life. 

If we took a small part of the immense sums 
your program calls for in the enrichment of muni- 
tion factories, and spent it in Christianizing Europe 
after the great war is over, we could once and for- 
ever remove even the needless fear of war which 
exists in this country. 

Mr. President, the program you propose to the 
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people of this country to strengthen the military 
power of this republic is contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity. What would Jesus do! Can we im- 
agine him at this crisis in the world’s history call- 
ing on a nation to spend vast sums preparing itself 
for war by creating a great army and navy! It is 
not thinkable. We know what he would do. He 
would call on the people of this country to give at 
least a dollar apiece to preach and practice the 
gospel of justice and brotherhood here at home, and 
to take what battleships we have and load them 
with the best of our sons and daughters and send 
them around the world to evangelize the nation that 
will be ready for it as never before, and put an 
end to war by teaching and practicing the principles 
of the Prince of Peace. 

Over against your program, we who differ with 
you place this program of preparedness. It is more 
practical than yours. It is the only program which 
will in the end bring about the brotherhood of man, 
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With voice and pen and all the influence I Pos- 
sess, I, as one American citizen, will oppose this 
program of militarism to the full extent of my 
power, for it represents not the spirit of the Master, 
the Prince of Peace, but the spirit of the old-world 
fear and distrust and hate which has kept alive 
through all the centuries that which the United 
States does not represent either by her traditions or 
by her history. After all these centuries of Jesus 
Christ, we should have learned the lesson which he 
has been trying to teach us: ‘‘They that use the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” 

I am very respect fully yours, 

CHARLES M. SHELDON, 

Central Congregational Church, Topeka, Kan. 


At present I am ready to give a hearty 
amen to every word of the above. I may 
change my mind later, but I hardly think 
I shall. 


TUNA 


HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING 


OUR FLORIDA GARDEN. 

We reached our Florida home on Satur- 
day, November 6, just before dinner time. 
Wesley was on hand to welcome us, as 
usual, but he had a sorry report to make 
about the garden. I think I was out in 
the garden before I even entered the house. 
Everybody agreed it had been the hottest 
and dryest summer that even the “ oldest 
inhabitant,” ete., remembered. 

“ Why, Wesley, you don’t mean our val- 
uable stuff is all dead?” 

“Pretty much, or ready to die.” 

Jaboticaba, avocado pears, feterita, dash- 
een, our nice bed of strawberries, ete., and, 
to top it all, the most of the nice lot of 
young chickens I spent so much time in 
raising last winter were stolen. It did look 
dubious for a little while; but I have learn- 
ed from years of experience that it’s never 
best to be in haste to “imagine evil.” There 
were some things the dry summer didn’t 
seem to hurt much, and pre-eminently were 
the great weeds, higher than I could reach, 
all over my nicely fertilized beds. I soon 
found one jaboticaba was alive; and by get- 
ting away the trash I found all three of 
the avoeadoes (that cost $2.00 each) had 
started to sprout near the ground. The 
feterita, that is so highly recommended to 
stand drouth, seemed to be affected with 
some kind of blight; and as the birds had 
appropriated about all the grain as fast as 
it had ripened, it made the whole garden 
look sorry. 

Sixty hens were back in their old places 
and seemed very well pleased with the new 
growth of plants all over their accustomed 
runs. After we found they were being 
stolen, they (the 60 remaining) were moved 
over to neighbor Rood’s, and Wesley 


brought them back the day before. The 
first day I think we got 4 eggs, but with my 
management they speedily came up to a 
dozen or 15, and at 45 cents a dozen they 
are now (November 23) paying their way 
and a little more. 

In one spot where I left a little sickly 
roselle plant, that I had no idea would 
live, stood a great tree 10 feet high and 
12 feet across, and loaded with “ fruit.” 

“Why, Wesley, do you mean to say that 
tree is the little plant I tried so hard to 
save? ” 

“It is the very plant, Mr. Root, and we 
have a lot more. Just look away down 
there! ” 

I eould hardly believe my eyes. When 
almost everything else seemed sick and dis- 
couraged my roselle was just booming. We 
picked a panful and found them not only 
as good as cranberries, but to my notion a 
great deal better. The cranberries have a 
tough skin that I have always thought in- 
digestible, but nothing of the kind with the 
roselle. We carried panfuls all around to 
the neighbors, and they are selling at a 
pretty good rate up town at 10 ets. per 
quart. After having them in great plenty 
at almost every meal for the last two weeks 
I am thanking God every day for this most 
luscious and healthful fruit.* Lest you may 
think roselle is only another of my “freaks,” 
instead of a “ great discovery ” along the 


* When I said at dinner, “ Sue, I do believe this 
roselle makes the most delicious sauce I ever tast- 
ed,” she replied, ‘“ Now, don’t you go and put that 
in print, for you have said it so many times it will 
sound ridiculous.” 

Well, this is the day before Thanksgiving, and I 
am sure it is the right and proper thing to thank 
God for roselle; and if it is true that I discover 
some new thing to be thankful for almost every day 
of my life, is it really a bad habit to get into? 
What do you, dear reader, think about it? 
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line of “daily bread,” I quote below from 
a government bulletin: 


ROSELLE: ITS CULTURE AND USES. 

The roselle plant is adapted for culture in the 
tropical and subtropical regions of the United States, 
and should be especially valuable in southern Cal- 
ifornia, Florida, the tropical islands of the United 
States, and in the Canal Zone. It is used in the 
South very much as the cranberry is used in the 
North, and is especially valuable for the making of 
jellies. 

The name in Florida, “ Jamaica sorrel,’ is evi- 
dently an indication that the plant was introduced 
from Jamaica—at what date the writer has been 
unable to ascertain—but it was probably not ex- 
tensively grown in Florida before 1887, as P. W. 
Reasoner does not refer to it. Harcourt does not 
speak of it. 

In Florida, as in California, those who have tried 
the roselle have nothing but praise for the plant, 
and considerable interest in it is manifest; but its 
culture on a large scale has not yet, to the knowl- 
edge of the writer, been undertaken by any one. 

The assumption by Royle that the name roselle is 
a corruption of the French word “ oseille” (the 
equivalent of the English “sorrel”’) seems very 
probable. In the evolutionary stages the name has 
at different times been spelled “‘ rouselle,” ‘‘ rozelle,”’ 
and “ rosella.” 

The fruit is seen at present in local markets only, 
and is sold by the quart. Its excellent qualities for 
making a sauce so closely imitating in flavor the 
cranberry as to deceive the very elect are not well 
known to the public or it would be a formidable 
rival in the South to that fruit, on which transpor- 
tation charges are necessarily high owing to the 
great distance it must be transported. The crisp 
and juicy appearance of the roselle is diminished by 
being too long in the hands of the dealer, but this 
does not indicate deterioration of its useful qualities. 

SUMMARY. 

The roselle is an annual from the Old World 
tropics. 

It is extremely sensitive to frosts, and can at 
present be grown for its fruit only in tropical and 
subtropical countries. 

Being easily cultivated when the climate is fa- 
vorable, the roselle should be in the garden of every 
family; and on account of its excellent qualities for 
making jellies, jams, etc., it is certain to become 
an important plant in the manufacture of those 
products. 

The young stems also make good jelly. For such 
use the plant can be grown almost anywhere in the 
North or South. 

By proper methods of breeding it is possible to 
obtain strains with larger calyces. Probably earlier- 
bearing races can also be obtained by careful selec- 
tion of the earliest-flowering plants. 


To save many inquiries as to where to get 
seed, 1 am going to do some free advertis- 
ing by giving the advertisement as I found 
it in the Florida Grower: 


Roselle—the lemonade plant, is a wonder; easy 
to grow; resists drouth; makes the finest jelly; its 
pods make a drink similar to lemonade. Send 15 
cts. for seed and instructions. Mrs. H. G. Kay, 
Route 1, Box 58, Pasadena, Cal. 


My seed came from the above source. 

When the weather is very wet there is apt 
to be trouble with mildew, but the past 
summer here seems to have just suited it. 

The above illustrates that certain things 
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grow all right during the Florida summers, 
while there are many things that are sure 
to be failures. 

Later.—When you cut up oranges for the 
table, put with them stewed roselle sauce, 
half and half. I like this better than any 
other combination sauce. 

We have now for the first time grapefruit 
of our own growing; also oranges and tan- 
gerines, delicious papayas, pineapples, etc. 
Although our strawberry-bed died out, we 
got from neighbor Rood forty plants with a 
good lot of soil with each plant, and set 
them out so not a leaf has wilted. This is 
possible only when you can get good strong 
plants near by. We brought so much soil 
with each plant that the forty plants made 
quite a wheelbarrow load. These plants, 
with care, will probably be bearing in Jan- 
uary. Over an inch of rain, seattered over 
three days, has made everything brighten 
up amazingly. We have an abundance of 
sweet potatoes and yams and Irish potatoes 
knee-high. 


FANCY IRISH POTATOES—A NEW TRICK. 


In one of our agricultural periodicals a 
writer advised thinning out the potatoes in 
a hill to a single stem, in order to get all 
large potatoes, evidently forgetting or ig- 
noring that Terry’s A B C of Potato Cul- 
ture has for its main feature “ cutting to 
one eye,” and it has been advocated more 
or less for forty years. The above article 
advised throwing away the surplus sprouts, 
but right here comes in the “ new trick.” 

Down here in Florida, and, in fact, in 
many other places, under some cireum- 
stances potatoes must be planted whole, 
because, if they are cut, even in halves, they 
are much more liable to rot, especially in 
cold wet weather. This is one reason why 
the seed potatoes in the market are all 
small. Well, my neighbor Ault makes a 
bed of threu rows of potatoes. The middle 
row is planted first all to large potatoes. 
When these are just coming up he digs 
them up carefully and cuts them to one or 
two eyes, and fills the rows on each side. 
Every potato grows—no missing hills—and 
the potatoes all go right along almost as if 
they had never been disturbed, and no rot, 
for a potato never rots after it has started 
to grow. Is this too much bother? Possi- 
bly; but down here where sprouted seed 
potatoes cost $2.25 per bushel, and choice 
new potatoes bring $2.00 per bushel, the 
saving of seed and having a perfect stand 
is quite a figure. You will see by our book 
“ What to Do and How to be Happy,” ete., 
that I did the same thing by starting pota- 
toes in the greenhouse toward forty years 
ago. 
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CASSAVA AND THE MANIOCA OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 
On page 471, June 1, and page 559, July 
1, you will see that our good friend Thomp- 
son sent me some canes or cuttings which 
were planted here about May 1. i have 
before mentioned the wonderful growth of 
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cassava; but this manioca, while it looks 
exactly like our cassava, has a much larger 
leaf, a brighter green, and seems in every 
way a more hardy and thrifty plant than 
our Florida cassava. We have not yet test- 
ed it for table use; but it looks now as if it 
might prove an acquisition. 
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“ KANSAS HAS MORE INSANE IN ‘ STATE’ 
HOSPITALS THAN WISCONSIN.” 
We clip the following from the Christian 
Observer: 


Thirty-two counties in Kansas have abandoned 
their public farms. According to the latest report 
of the State Board of Control, 898 paupers were 
being cared for at county institutions. 

The prison rate for the entire country is 121.4 
per 100,000 of the population. In Kansas it is 
91.1. North Dakota, another prohibition state, does 
better than that, with 63 per 100,000 inhabitants. 

The per-capita liquor consumption in the whole 
country is $21. In Kansas it is $3.04. Kansas 
thus saves forty million dollars every year directly. 
The indirect gain is not subject to computation, but 
is certainly greater still. 

Illiteracy is the lowest in the country except in 
one other state. 

Forty-eight counties out of 105 did not send a 
prisoner to the penitentiary last year. 

LIBERTY IN LYING. 

It is well known to those who have looked into 
the matter that no dependence can be placed upon 
figures and illustrations used by the liquor people. 
Their literary methods well illustrate the truth of 
the familiar saying that figures do not lie, but liars 
will figure. 

A sample of its method may be seen in the use 
made of statistics. The liquor interests have claim- 
ed that Kansas has more insane patients in its 
state hospitals than Wisconsin in proportion to pop- 
ulation. That is true; but they omé# to say that 
Wisconsin has, especially in its more populous coun- 
ties, a system of county hospitals for the insane. 

Do the liquor interests really believe that the 
open saloon would be a good thing for Kansas? Most 
emphatically they do not. I saw a liquor advertise- 
ment recently which claimed that the whisky adver- 
tised brings “ health, wealth, and happiness.’”’ Does 
any one believe that? Do the distillers of that whis- 
ky themselves believe it? 

When those opposed to prohibition point to the 
fact that, in the matter of laws protecting working 
women, Kansas is behind some other states, do 
they mean we should infer that the best way to pro- 
tect the working women of Kansas is to go back to 
the open saloon? 

When they seek, unsuccessfully, to prove +hat 
Kansas suffers by comparison with Wisconsin in the 
number of insane, do they seriously propose the 
open saloon as a cure for insanity ? 


“PROM BOOZE TO BUTTER ”—“ COWS OFFER 
CONSOLATION.” 

Kimball’s Dairy Farmer for Nov. 1 con- 

tains a splendid article headed “ From 
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Booze to Butter in Washington,” from 
which we clip the closing paragraphs: 

It is a well-known fact that the Bellingham brew- 
ery has specialized on pasteurizing and bottling milk, 
making cheese and ice cream since the town went 
dry. That the plant has been doing this on a losing 
scale is absurd to contemplate. Capital does not 
engage in turning out food products for fun, any 
more than it turns out beer for the humor there may 
be in it. 

In founding a creamery establishment, buildings 
are the first essential. Steam-generating plants and 
refrigerating apparatus are necessary. An office 
equipment must be had. Teams and wagons and 
automobile trucks are needed. All these things are 
to be had in the brewery rendered useless through 
temperance legislation. The items represent the 
bulk of the cost in creamery construction. There- 
fore it is not plain why breweries cannot be prof- 
itably converted into creameries, especially when 
the surrounding country gives a portion, or all, of 
its attention to dairying. By diverting the money 
usually spent to advertise beer into channels that 
will develop dairying, the ultimate profit for the 
creamery should equal or exceed the profit derived 
from liquors. All that is needed is to get the milk- 
cans moving as fast as the beer-kegs moved under 
the old order of things. 

Cows offer consolation to those few farmers who 
are displeased because of the dryness of their local- 
ities because of temperance legislation. Hop and 
barley growers can depend on cows and other live 
stock to consume all they raise, and a market via 
the brewery need not worry them. No people on 
earth is going to legislate creameries and dairies 
out of business. Therefore, to feel safe and secure, 
why not go in for something that will last, and not 
depend on the whims of humanity? Cows have 
saved many a farm from mortgage proceedings. 
They will save the breweries from the scrap-pile 
when the time comes, and that time is rapidly ap- 
proaching. That’s why the Bellingham Bay and 
Olympia brewing plants are meeting the situation 
now, before it is fully upon them, by getting into 
the milk, cheese, and butter business. 


Dear friends of temperance, some of us 
have wondered why our earnest prayers 
have not been answered; but is it not a 
greater miracle to see breweries furnishing 
milk, butter, and cheese than to see “swords 
beaten into ploughshares, and spears into 
pruning-hooks ”? 

“GOD'S KINGDOM COMING.” 

No doubt you will be glad to know our county 
(Bell) went dry Nov. 13, 1915, by a majority of 
505. I know A. I. Root will rejoice with us. 

Belton, Tex. JOHN MORGAN. 
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